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THURS. 
The Week. 


THE New York Times, replying to the Brooklyn Eagle, has 


| he has done. 


== = : 2 


The question is, however, not when Mr. Schenck got 
his directorship or what he expected when be got it, but, Is he using 
his official position in a foreign country, to which he has been acere- 


_dited as an envoy, to help a band of speculators to sell stock to 


published a very explicit and apparently semi-official denial of | 


various charges against the President which have for some time 


_ been going the rounds of the press, under the head of nepotism and | 


gift-taking, and participation in speculations provided for him by 
politicians or office-holders. It denies flatly that he has 


ver re- | 


ceived a dollar’s worth of property by way of present since he be- | 


came President. His St. Louis farm was in part inherited by Mrs. 
Grant, in part bought by the $100,000 which was raised and pre- 
sented to him by citizens of New York after the close of the war. 


: . . * - . | 
With the remainder of this sum he paid off a mortgage on his 
house in Washington, and bought and furnished the house at Long | 


Branch, which he has been accused of receiving from Tom Murphy. 


His other property is derived from savings on his pay as Major- | 
General during the war, and from a house which was presénted to | 
him by some admirers in Philadelphia while he was General of the 


army. The stock he holds in the Seneca Stone Company, on which 
a charge of political jobbery has been based, he bought as an in- 
vestment, but it has never paid him a cent, and he would like to sell 
it to some of his enemies. 





In dealing with the charges of nepotism, the Times is not 
quite so successful. Of twenty-five cases, on which charges 
have been based, it shows that in twelve the appointees “ are 


gestion in the interest of good English—no relatives of the Presi- 
dent. Of the relatives, three were appointed before General Grant 


foreigners, which they know and he knows they could not sell in this 
country, and which the simple name of Robert C. Schenck would 
not help them to sell in any country?) The “Company” is not an 
ordinary commercial company carrying on a legitimate business. 
It is a mere collection of persons in want of a large sum of money, 
and their project is not an ordinary commercial venture, but what 
any business man would call a gambling enterprise. There is no 
rule of the diplomatic service forbieding a minister to open a faro- 
bank in the legation, but one who did so would assuredly be recalled. 
The principal promises and professions of the prospectus of 
the Emma Mine are such under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, few or no respectable mining engineers or experts in 
this country consider justifiable; and one of the most important 
portions of it contains representations which are untrue, and are 
evidently intended to deccive. For these representations Mr. 
Schenck would, should the bubble burst, be personally liable under 
the English law, were he not clothed with diplomatic functions ; and 
we ask that he shall not be allowed to use his official position to se- 
cure people’s money, and then turn round end shield himself behind 
it from their just pursuit. It was his duty to quit the Emina Mining 
Company when he took the mission; not having done so, it is now 
his duty to quit the mission. If it be really true that he held the 


as, 


| directorship before he got the mission, it both strengthens the sus- 
' picion that he was pushed for the mission because he held the diree- 


torship, and renders one passage in the prospectus in which his 


no relations,” or—if the Times will allow us to make the sug- | connection with the enterprise is mentioned highly disingenuous, to 


' use a very mild term. The impression there conveyed is that, being 


came into office; but one of these, the President’s father, who is | 
; mined, in spite of his official position, to lend it the aid of his 


postmaster at Covington, Ky., is well-known to be unfit for his place, 


and ought not to have been retained ; and although thea ppointment | 


of the Rev. J. Cramer, a Methodist minister, and the President’s 
brother in-law, as Consul to Leipsic by Lincoln, may have been «& 
good one, it is hardly fair to talk of his promotion to the Danish 
Mission by General Grant as a “ transfer.” 
answer to the charge of appointing George W. Dent, another brother- 
in-law of the President, to the appraisership of customs at San Fran- 
cisco, that “he was strongly recommended by the California dele- 
gation.” 
defend the appointment of another brother-in-law, James F. Casey, 


as collector of the port of New Orleans, by saying that he has taken | 


| might have been expected. 


Nor is it a sufficient | 


the United States Minister, his attention was drawn to the company, 
and that, having satisfied himself of its trustworthiness, he deter- 
name. 


But the speculators have sold their stock at a premium, as 


he effect of the President’s Message on the country at large 
scems on the whole very favorable. Most of the recommendations 


' are received as either praiseworthy or harmless, though one passage 


Civil-service reformers will be rather amused by this. To | 


has created some excitement in religious and philanthropic circles, 
where he commends his Indian policy, not only because it is “ hu- 
mane, Christian-like, and economical, but because it is right.” The 


| long-talked-of resignation of Mr. Fish at last took place, but no 


the custom-house in that city “‘ out of the hands of politicians,” is | 


also taking too great a liberty with the popular intelligence. 


It is | 


also evasive, at least, to say that Lieutenant Grant has gone to | 
| course, embarrassed Mr. Fish a little, and the President a good deal, 


” 


Europe ‘“ on duty on the staff of the General of the army,” seeing 
that the General of the army has not himself gone to Europe on 
duty, or in any public capacity, but as a private citizen, and has, 
therefore, no “staff” with him, and no work for a staff to do, and 


that the army regulations forbid the granting of leave of absence to | 


any officer who has not served for two years with his regiment. 
the whole, however, the Times brings the President very well out 
of the mire. 





On ! 
senators. 


sooner was the name of his suecessor, Mr. Edwards Pierrepont, of this 
city, announced, than there was a great outburst of affection for Mr. 
Fish, several senators going so far as to sign a memorial to him 
begging him to remain in his place. This display of feeling has, of 


but the probability seems to be that the former will retire at all 
events. While we sincerely admire Mr. Fish, and wish heartily he 
could retain the office he has filled so ably, it must be admitted that 
if he had any good reason for sending in his resignation, it would be 
somewhat ridiculous to withdraw it for the gratification of a few 
The desire for a change exists most strongly among the 


- Cuban partisans, who look for a change of policy with regard to the 


ed to the public, from Mr. Schenck about his connection with the | 


Emma Silver Mine. The Tribune, which has endeavored from the 
first to put a good face on the matter, has recurred to it within a day 
or two, and says that Mr. Schenck was a director of the company 
before he took the English mission or expected to get it, and declares 
this to be “‘ conclusive” proof, if we understand the passage rightly, 
that Mr. Schenck has not been guilty of any impropriety in doing what 


_ island. 
Nothing has as yet been heard, or at least has been communicat- | 








The week has been marked in Congress, as is usual in the brief 
interval before the holidays, by the introduction of divers bills and 
resolutions, of which the most remarkable was Mr. Sumner’s for the 
abolition of the internal revenue system, including the income tax, 
in the course of the coming half-year, leaving nothing of it except 


' the sale of stamps, and transferring this to the Treasury; but, as 


the bill apparently increases the duty on spirits, and there are doubts 
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of the power of the Senate to do anything of this kind, and the bill 
has been referred to the Finance Committee, it will probably be an- 
ticipated in the House. Mr. Trumbull introduced a resolution pro- 
viding for the revival of the Committee on Retrenchment, showing 
its necessity by illustrations of the abuses in the New York Custem- 
house wider Murphy, whom Senator Edmunds manfully defended, 
proving his superiority in efficiency to his predecessors by the ex- 
ceedingly impertinent fact that he collects more money at less cost 
under a simpler tariff. Mr. Trumbull made his speech a powerful 
appeal for civil-service reform. 

Mr. 8. 8. Cox has brought in an international copyright bill, 
embodying Mr. Appleton’s plan of giving foreign authors a 
copyright on condition that they employ an American publisher, 
which would be a great improvement on the present state of things, 
but is open to the strong objection that it is only a mitigation of 
the injustice which all owners of literary property now suffer, inas- 
much as it restricts the author’s market seriously, and deprives him 
of the benefit of free competition among all publishers. To tell 
& man he shall not sell his ideas unless he employs A. to print 
them, is, when analyzed, perhaps as outrageous a form of taxation as 
ever was invented, the real character of which is disguised by the fact 
that it is foreigners who are exposed to it. The true course, and 
the highly civilized one, and the one, let us say, to which we are com- 
ing as surely as the world rolls on, is to offer copyright to all nations 
which coneede it to us, without buts or ifs, and then leave authors 
and publishers, without regard to race, creed, sex, color, or previous 
condition of servitude, to make what they can out of each other. 





The South Carolina bonds have risen slightly, under the belief 
that the worst is now known about the State finances, and that 
repudiation will not take place; but the taxpayers are still furious, 
and, on the 5th inst., there was a fierce assault on the Ring, and a 
vigorous demand for their impeachment made in the Legislature. The 
excuse made by Parker, Scott & Co. for getting so many bonds 
printed is that they wanted them to use in the conversion of the 
state debt. It appears, however, that in doing this they acted 
without any legal authovity. The Act of March 23, 1869, providing 
for the conversion of the State debt, provided two things expressly : 
(1) that no conversion bonds or stock should be issued except on the 
signature of the Governor, and the counter-signature of the Trea- 
surer; (2) that no stock or bonds should be thus signed, counter- 
signed, or issue’, except on the application of a person or persons 
holding the old stock or bonds, and desirous of converting. Such 
applications have been made, but only to the extent of $1,200,000, 
while the Governor and Treasurer confess that they have printed, 
signed, countersigned, and issued to the State Agent in this city, for 
sale or pledge, over $8,000,000 of these bonds, without any applica- 
tion whatever—and this is only a portion of their frauds and evasion 
of the law. In facet, they have issued bonds in almost precisely the 
same way as the New York Ring, and there is now an outery, and a 
highly respectable one, for their impeachment, and even for their 
committal to the penitentiary. 





The Times must not be angry because we hoped it would not be 
prevented by ‘professional jealousy” from following up the T7ri- 
bune’s war on the judicial abuses. We meant nothing offensive. 
We ought, perhaps, to have said “ professional delicacy,” because 
we had in our mind that curious feeling which, whatever its name be, 
leads newspapers to regard an exposure of an abuse of any magni- 
tude as the property or “claim” of the journal which first makes it, 
and a matter of comparative indifference, if not of positive hostility, 
to all others. It is the feeling which led one writer last summer to 
advise the Tribune not to trouble itself about the Tammany frauds, 
as the Zimes **owned them in fee simple,” and it hasbeen at the 
bottom of a great deal of the carping and abuse of which the Times 
itself has been the object. That the Times has ever felt it we have 
not insinuated; we simply hoped that it would not be affected by it 
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with regard to one abuse whicl the Tribune has taken the lead in 
exposing. The insinuation of the Times that the Nation was afraid 
to attack Tammany, and never did so till the Times had made it 
safe, is very cruel and unkind. Why eall attention thus publicly to 
our constitutional timidity and dislike of attacking things? 





The Wyoming Legislature recently sought to put an end to the 
experiment of woman suffrage, which has now lasted two years in 
the Territory, and repealed the act, but the Governor vetoed the 
repeal. What has been the result of women’s voting it is impossible 
to make out very clearly. Its opponents have been rather reticent, 
but some say that it was merely intended to advertise the Territory, 
and draw population, and, having served this purpose, ought to be 
abolished, but the Democrats allege—and this is probably the main 
reason—that the women all voted the Republican ticket. The 
champions of the women in the Legislature—or champion, for we 
have only seen one speech—indulge in such highflown accounts of 
the working of the measure, and, above all, of its effects on drinking 
and “lechery,” that it is impossible to tell where the prose ends and 
the poetry begins. In the meantime, the winter campaign has been 
opened by a session of the Boston Association in Washington—which 
seems to have been quiet and unobtrusive, as the New York “ Pan- 
tarchists,” under Woodhu'l, claim that region for their own, and 
count most of the local suffragists under their banner, owing to their 
being the discoverers and promulgators at the capital of what some 
call the “‘ New Idea,” and others the “ Short Cut,” namely, the right 
of women to vote under the Fourteenth Amendment. Woodhull was 
there, but skirmished round the outskirts, firing volleys of the 
Weekly into the hall, and terrifying the occupants of the platform 
by the prospect of a coup de main. 





In the meantime, the hostility between the two branches 
is fiercer than ever, owing to the continued “advance” of 
the Woodhull views, she having lately publicly claimed the 
‘“‘natural right” to a husband a day. Mrs. Stanton, the great 
original suffragist, who is fresh from eulogizing Mrs. Fair, the 
California murderess, comes out in the Golden Age with a lovely 
article on Woodhull, whom she compares to the “ Lilium Laudi- 
dum,” whatever that plant may be, and asks, if even all that is 
said of her be true (which she denies), what of it? and says: 


“The processes of her education are little to us; the grand result is every- 
thing. Are our brilliant flowers less fragrant, our luscious fruits less pala- 
table, because the débris of sewers and barn-yards have enriched them? The 
nature that can pass through all phases of social degradation, vice, crime, 
poverty, and temptation in all its forms, and yet maintain a ray and dig- 
nity of character through all, gives unmistakable proof of its high origin, its 
divinity.” 

She also administers a vicious dig, we presume, to some members 
of the Boston wing when she says that ‘‘some women with two or 
three husbands living at the same time are afraid of her,” who is 


strictly ‘‘ monogamic.” 





At this writing the Prince of Wales is slowly dying of typhoid 
fever, caught while staying at a country house in Yorkshire, pre- 
sumably from the effects of bad drainage—his case closely resembling 
and running the same course as his father’s. The excitement in 
England is intense, and promises a period of overflowing loyalty, 
which is perhaps deepened a little by remorseful recollection of the 
Prince’s unpopularity during his lifetime. He was so far from being 
the kind of Prince the times called for and the public desired, that 
he was the victim of incessant sneers, deprecidtion, and scandal 
some of which had foundation, but the worst of it apparently none. 
The fact seems to be that his mental powers were very feeble—he 
fell asleep over a book, and could not converse with a cultivated 
man, and had gained little by education, and had a strong and 
hearty animal nature, like a boy’s, aad, indeed, a boy he seems to 
have remained to the last. But he was kindly, polite, and discharged 
the duties of his station as well as his powers would allow; would 
have made a fair constitutional king, and carries to his grave the 
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regrets of his friends and dependents. The probable effect of his 
loss on English polities we have ventured to predict elsewhere. 


In the great centres of trade and finance, the threatened death 
of the Prince has not produced the disturbances which were at one 
time feared. For a moment, the alarm in London at the sudden 
relapse assumed an air of panic, consols fell nearly one-half per 
cent., American bonds and other securities declined more largely, 
and the whole Continent participated in the shock. But the inher- 
ent buoyancy of all the European markets rapidly overcame the 
influence, and prices of securities and of leading staples are higher 
than when the Prince fell ill. 


similar to that experienced during the second and third year of our 
war. After we suspended specie payments and were compelled to 
become heavy buyers of foreign products to supply our own defi- 
ciencies, our entire metallic currency was gradually exported to Eu- 
rope. The sudden influx of so much gold and silver coin into countries 
where credit is based exclusively upon specie produced its inevi- 
table result—an enormous and unhealthy increase of credit, the 
wildest speculation, an absurd increase of stock companies for 
every imaginable purpose, universal inflation, and, finally, the great 
panie of 1866, made doubly famous by the failure of the great house 
of Overend, Gurney & Co. Like causes are now producing like 
effects. The suspension of specie payments in France jis flooding 
England and Germany with a stream of coin far exceeding in magni- 


early development of paper-money and of banking facilities, have 
always held but a very small proportion of metallic currency. 
France, owing to its political insecurity and the wealth of its ignor- 
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In truth, the English and German | 


money markets are at this moment undergoing a process precisely pation of the French army in the struggle arrayed him against his own 
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ized, bewildered by revolutions and counter-revolutions, is perhaps 
the most terrible enemy France has. For a civilian president 1 
show the slightest weakness in dealing with insubordination in its 
ranks would probably end in making the government the mere tool 
of military conspirators ; and a more dangerous and flagrant ease of 
insubordination than Rossel’s perhaps never occurred, for he not 
only headed a revolt, but he endeavored to disregard a treaty of 
peace made by the government with a public enemy. One of our 
papers has compared his case to Armand Carrel’s, but the only re- 
semblance lies in the fact that both men were French officers. Carre! 
resigned his commission, and went and took part in a Spanish insur- 
rection against the Spanish government. The subsequent partici- 


countrymen, but only technically and incidentally, and for this he was 
condemned by one court-martial, but a second one, on a new trial, 
acquitted him. Rossel left the French service for the simple and 
sole purpose of fighting the French army on French soil, and 
for some weeks assisted a band of insurgents in holding the French 
capital against the French government. His excuse that he was not 
satisfied with the Treaty of Peace belongs to the same category as 
Thomas Fitzgerald’s defence, when accused of setting tire to the 
Cathedral of Cashel: “ That he did set fire to it, but he thought the 
archbishop was inside.” 


President Thiers’s message to the reopened National Assembly 
if we may judge bv the Cable abstract—is a document of no particu- 


, : 5 é ; | lar importance or interest, as it almost entirely avoids touching upon 
tude that from this country, while the United States, owing to their | 


the vital questions now agitating France. It announces that the 


| French Government has notified the British of its intention to abro- 


anty peasantry, has always had the largest specie currency of any | 


country in Europe. The influence of its abandonment of coin pay- 
ments upon its neighbors is proportionately powerful and intense. 
Both England and Germany are on the high tide of a career of 
financial delirium that will probably end, as that of 1866 did. 





gate, in due time, the commercial treaty between the two countries, 
as well as of its willingness to renew it ona readjusted basis; speaks 
of the necessity for France of “enduring” a policy of “dignified 
peace,” and of accepting war only if foreed upon her—which may be a 
kind of disguised warning to Prince Bismarek and his generals in 


| the temporarily occupied French territories; makes the fallen Impe- 
| rial government responsible for this degraded state of the lately so 


For the time being, the United States are benefiting largely by 


the prevailing inflation. American securities of every description 
are eagerly sought for investment, and large amounts of foreign 
capital are steadily coming here for productive employment. In 
spite of an already heavy indebtedness and accumulating arrears 
of interest, the tide of investment is so great as to overbalance all 
other financial considerations. The foreign exchanges continue 
consequently extremely favorable to this country, gold has again 
declined, and has touched the lowest point since 1862, while money 
continues easy, and the prices of all securities on the Stock Ex- 
change are rapidly advancing. The trade of the country has like- 
wise improved, and prices of almost all the leading staples are also 
higher. Grains are firm, cotton and meats higher, groceries and 
dry goods dull but firm, coal again lower, and real estate somewhat 
more active. It is not to be denied that the course of the markets 
is far more satisfacti:y than could have been anticipated, and this 
result is no doubt largely due to the more conservative character 
which has marked the trade and finance operations of the country 
for the last three or four months. Whether the strong wave of 
European speculation will unsettle us materially is now the impor- 
tant question of the financial future. 





The outcry against the Thiers government for executing 
Rossel has been very great in England as well as here, and was, of 
course, increased by the account of his manly bearing in his last 
hours. The condemnation of M. Thiers by foreigners on this ground, 
however, is only another illustration of the curious horror which 
prevails about other people’s wars and excesses. There is now 
no nation which can see the slightest reason for any other 
nation’s fighting, even to suppress a rebellion, and which is not 
greatly troubled by the punishment of other people’s rebels. The 


French army, as it has come out of the war, undisciplined, demoral- 


| political frenzy and party blindness may go. 





mighty nation; speaks in ambiguous expressions of what France 
must do, in case of need, for the Holy Father, and of her friendly 
relations with Russia, and in very emphatie words of her sympathies 
for the Austro-Hungarian Empire—which is probably intended to 
catch the new director of its foreign policy, Count Andrassy; and, 
in internal affairs, advocates the establishment of general compulsory 
military service in time of war, and the limitation of the annual con- 
tingent, in time of peace, to ninety thousand men. 


The sittings of the National Assembly immediately following the 
reading of the presidential message seem to have been as stormy and 
turbulentasthe tone of the latter wasealmand non-committal. Radical 
motions were presented from various camps severally demanding the 
removal of the Assembly and the seat of government from Versailles 
to Paris; a vote of urgency upon the question of the future form of 
government; the annulling of the Napoleonic decree confiscating 
the property of the princes of the House of Orleans; and a vote of 
censure against the Committee of Pardons for its want of clemency 
toward the convicted Communists. During the discussions, violent 
recriminations took place between the Monarchists and ultra-Repub- 
licans, especially on the occasion of a renewed attack on the Com- 
mittee of Pardons, when the sitting had to be suspended. The 
temper in which the legislators of France have reassembled is thus 
decidedly bad, and when the preliminary skirmishes on the many 
momentous questions of the day and the future will have to give 
place to decisive parliamentary combats, there is no telling how far 
Outside of the Assem- 
bly, republicanism seems to be gaining ground, as it is also in Spain, 
as her late municipal elections show. The latest Cable despatches— 
at least in the form in which they are laid before us—speak also of 
a great triumph of the Spanish Republicans in the general Cortes 
elections; but we do not believe any such to have taken place, the 
Cortes having a few weeks ago been prorogued but not dissolved. 
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WHAT THE NEW CHARTER SHOULD PROVIDE, 

Tur people of New York have answered at the ballot-box, in a 

y full of significance and promise, moral and political, the taunt 
of the Ring, “What are you going to do about it?” but how to 
secure in a new charter the fruits of the late election, which has so 
electrified the public by its unanimous condemnation of the abuses 
in our own city government, remains for us the problem of the day. 
For it is to be apprehended and expected that the politicians will 
endeavor so to trame the new charter as to secure advantages to 
themselves and their parties in the City of New York, by making the 
machinery of the city government subserve, as heretofore, their ends, 
personal and political; and it is already plain, even to those not 
inside polities, that the attention of many, in both parties, who hon- 
vstly desire the good ef New York, and who have so far done good. 
service, is being distracted from the main question of what can be 
‘lone to secure us an honest and economical government, by in- 
trigues of whese success, so faras they are in the interest of the 
Republican party, there is, of course, the greatest danger—the 
Legislature being so largely Republican, a Presidential election 
so nearat hand, and the vote of the City of New York of so much 
value in determining upon which side the electoral vote of the State 
shall be east. Yet nothing is more certain than that a charter for 
this city, framed in the interests of the Republican party, cannot 
stand long, considering how large the Democratic majority in the city 
is, and how evenly balanced parties are in the State. 

We hear further of discussions in reference to the charter 
which make it plain that remedies for the evils with which we have 
been afflicted are likely to be sought in mere improvements and 
alterations of the machinery of the city government—a necessary 
consequence of the fact that those most looked to, and most natu- 
rally so, for suggestions and advice in regard to the new charter, are 
men of political experience, whose suggestions are of improvements 
in the details of the system, with which they are familiar, and upon 
the abuses and defects of which their attention has been most closely 
fixed. Yet, it may be laid down as a first principle, that whatever the 
machinery may be, unless new forces can be intreduced to act as 
checks and correctives of the administration of the city government, 
nothing of permanent value will be effected, because, in this country, 
where the inducements are so great to private enterprise, public 
employments will, as the rule—some grades and kinds obviously ex- 
cepted—be sought only by those who are driven to it by misfortune 
or lack of capacity for better and more lucrative occupations; or by 
a class who, having ability, are yet sufficiently devoid of principle 
to seek office with the view of making out of it all the profit and 
advantage to themselves, pecuniary and otherwise, that their places 
admit of. Now, if it be true that such a class of men, incompetent 
on the one hand or unscrupulous on the other, are likely, so long 
as the public service remains what it is, to form the majority of those 
who seek office, it must be perfectly plain that, however well-de- 
vised the machinery of the new charter may be, and however 
things may work at the outset, it will not be long before we relapse 
by maladministration into a condition of things like in kind, if not 
as bad in degree, as that from which we suffered under the Tweed 
dvnasty. 

For only Sentimentalists in polities can fail to admit that it is 
net by the ballot that we can in truth supervise and control our 
publie servants, or even judiciously select them. Frequent elections, 
so far from affording us the means of so doing, in reality only make 
the honest citizen, whose first and most engrossing concern must be 
about the employment by which he wins his bread, a more easy 
prey to the politician by trade, who, if elections came at long inter- 
vals, as in the earlier days of the Republic, could not exist ; but who 
now, living off the money spent on or contributed one way or another 
ior serviees rendered on those occasions, devotes himself as his busi- 
luwss, Whether in or out of office, to the organization and manipula- 
tion of political clubs, primary meetings, and all the machinery of 
repeaters, ballot-box stuffers, raseally registers and inspectors of 
votes, hy which the honest voter is misled, confused, betrayed, and 
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swindled. And it is, we are sure, the ¢. nsciousness of this state of 
things, and their hopelessness of effecting anything at the polls in 
the face of it at ordinary elections, which, more than indifference, 
has of late years prevented our influential citizens from taking that 
part in the direction of our city affairs which they ought, and which 
it is most desirable for them to take. And we may confidently as- 
sume for the future that such devotion to the public interest as was 
manifested at the late election will be ealled forth, as things now 
are, only at long intervals, when, as in that case, the danger is great 
and deeply felt, and the condition of things such as promises so gene- 
ral a union of the more intelligent members of society as will give 
individual voters hope that the efforts and sacrifices they may make 
in the cause will be repaid by success. 

If, in seeking for security in the future against a reeurrence of 
the evils we have been suffering under, we trace back the causes 
which produced them in the past, we shall certainly agree that want 
of information as to the true state of our municipal affairs was one 
of the principal causes of their coming-to so bad a pass, and that 
want of means for enforcing accountability was another. And it 
may be asserted with perfect confidence, that if intelligibie state- 
ments of the condition of the various departments of the city govern- 
ment are published frequently, and the means is afforded by proper 
legislation of enforcing responsibility on the part of officials in a 
summary manner, office will have no attractions except for honest 
men, to whom, in such a condition of things, it will be honorable 
employment. Existing laws require the publication annually by the 
Comptroller of his accounts; but for a period of over two years such 
publication was avoided; and while some two millions of dollars were 
paid away within eighteen months for printing, nothing of any real 
value in the way of information was given for it to the public, the 
money spent for this so-called advertising having been used in fact 
to subsidize the press and prevent it from giving alarm while robbery 
was going on. On the other hand, the publication by the Times of 
the facts which it was able to gather in regard to the accounts con- 
nected with the Court-house and other jobs, produced, as every- 
body knows, the impression upon the public which has resulted in 
the overthrow of the Ring. 

With such signal evidences of the value of publicity in reference 
to the operations of the city government, we should require, as one 
of the provisions of the new law, a monthly publication by the vari- 
ous departments of the city government, under very severe penal- 
ties, recoverable against their several heads, of all the information 
of value te the public in regard to city affairs, not merely as to the 
state of the cash accounts, but also as to contracts, pay-rolls, and 
other information requisite to a perfect understanding of the way in 
which the business of the city is being done. And in order to pre- 
vent the subsidizing of the press, this information should be pub- 
lished in a monthly bulletin of its own by the city, the printing of 
which can be contracted for, like any other werk done for it. Such 
publication is due, it may be further remarked, not merely to those 
whose money is expended—the taxpayers—buit to all those mechanics 
and contractors who are entitled to do work for the city, if they are 
willing to do it on acceptable terms. A contract for excavating 
earth, paving streets, or performing any other service which is made 
at a rate above the value of the work done, is a piece of favoritism, 
obviously at the expense not only of the taxpayers, but of the class 
of contractors by whom the work might be done, if they had the 
chance, at afairmarket rate. These facts and figures being presented, 
the daily press, whose readers would be interested in the informa- 
tion to be gathered from these reports, might be safely trusted to 
condense the information they contained, and present it in a most 
serviceable and telling way. Under such an arrangement, the organ 
of the builders would criticise, if there was anything open to criti- 
cism, the details of contracts interesting the class to which its read- 
ers belong; and so of other avocations and organs of class opinion. 

This publication should cover all the departments, even where 
their province is not to supervise work and spend money, but 
where, as for instance in the case of the Superintendent of Building, 
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the duty is to guard the public safety. The recent developments in 
the controversy between Superintendent McGregor and the builders 
have made evident what was already well known to many, that a 
department instituted for the public protection may be made, by an 
abuse of its power, an instrument of oppression to those who are 
subject to it, and a source of danger to the public. The Superinten- 
dent of Buildings should, therefore, for example, be required to 
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publish monthly the nature of the permits he has given, specifying | 


to whom they are given, and for constructions of what nature, as 
to thickness and height of walls; and then, obviously, permits in 
violation of law would die a natural death. 

And, generally, this publivation should include a summary of all 
contracts entered into by the city fer work, supplies, or service dur- 
ing the month preceding. 
a summary and of its publication, though even 100,000 copies were 
printed (and one-tenth of that number would be amply sufficient) 
wouid be very much less than might at first sight be supposed, and 


| 


The expense and the preparation of such | 


perhaps we may hereafter endeavor to make this apparent by | ; : 
| ters, and the charters themselves were drawn as strongly in the in- 
| terests of those who secured them, and, consequently, as decidedly 


figures; but, whatever the expense, nothing can be plainer than 
that no money could possibly be better expended than in thus put- 


ting all classes of citizens in possession of the infermation which, as | 


taxpayers or workers, so nearly concerns them, and nothing can be 


more obvious than that dishonest and unfair contracts would not be 


sought if the knowledge of them would come to the public so soon 
after they were made. Instances will readily occur to those who 


are at all familiar with the history of city contracts, especially the | 


larger ones; as to which it is perfectly safe to say that they never 
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nence of such enactments; whereas, if we embody them only in 
charter for the City of New York, some future Leg'slature in which 
the corruptionists have a majority may, by abolishing that charter, 
sweep away With it those safeguards iso. 

We may well be encouraged to attempt this sort of general legis- 
lation by the history of the general legislation in this State thus far; 
and we are sure to have for it the good word of the present 
Governor, who has always been a wise and consistent advocate of 
the principles of general as against special legislation. It is 
not many years since one of the most potent sources of corruption 
in our Legislature was the strife which was continually going 
on there for special legislation in the form of bank charters; and in 
the Times of Saturday week, December 2, there was a reference to 
the action of Governor Tompkins, who, by proclamation in Isl2, 
went the length of terminating that session of the Legislature be- 
cause of evidence which satisfied him that the applicants for the 
charter of a bank in this city had resorted to bribery to effect their 
ends. Thus the Legislature was corrupted in the getting of char- 


against the interests of the public generally, as it was possible to 
draw them and secure their passage. As a consequence, there was 
not only corruption within the Legislature, but raseality in the 
banks, and those who can remember the old * Safety Fund” times 


| will remember how often the public was swindled by these speeially 


would have been sought, unjust as they were to the interests of tax- | 


payers, if the parties engaged in engineering them through had not 
relied upon secrecy, or a limited knowledge of the facts, for their se- 
curity in the outrage. The mere certdinty of their work so soon 
seeing the light would have infallibly deterred them from even mak- 
ing an effort to obtain unfair advantage. 

As regards accountability, we propose that the law shall give to 
any number of taxpayers, paying collectively a certain specified 
proportion of the taxes—say one-tenth, or what you will—the 


power to proceed against officials, or the city government in its | 


corporate capacity, in the courts, and against individuals by im- 
peachment before the Governor, in cases of maladministration or 
neglect or violation of the laws regulating official action. The rea- 
son for this proposition is, that such a right of interfering with the 
working of the machinery of the city government being too danger- 
ous a one to be given to individuals, and the repugnance of popular 
sentiment in this country to anything like a privileged class ren- 
dering it impossible to provide for a property qualification (with any 
hope that a charter embodying that feature as a check will be 
allowed to stand), this alternative, which confers no privilege, but 


chartered institutions. Yet this state of things, which was so bad, 
and which had existed so long, was changed completely, finally, and 
at once by, the passage of the General Banking Law, which threw 
the business open to all comers who were willing to associate them 

selves together, and give, by publication and otherwise, the security 
to the public for which that law provides. Since that time, the pub 

lic have found in the supervision of the State Superintendent, and 
the monthly publications of the condition of the banks required by 
law, a perfect security, and the Legislature has been freed from the 
solicitations and controversies which formerly occupied so nuch of 
its time, and was so fruitful a source of the corruption, such as it 
was, of that day. 

It is not to be doubted that the same beneficent effect would fol- 
low the same sort of legislation in reference to cities, which are but 
corporations, as banks and railroad companies; and it is most ear- 
nestly to be hoped that no considerations of supposed party advan- 
tage, or personal interest and ambition, nor any devotion to pet 
plans and projects which have reference only to improvements in 


| the machinery of city government, will be allowed to interfere with 


or preyent an honest attempt to secure such a general law as shall 


' embody and enforee these most important principles; for if we can 
only establish them once as principles, they will not only commend 


merely recognizes a right on the part of any number of individuals | 


having a certain stake in the expenditure to enforce honesty in the 
direction of it, is suggested with confidence that it will associate 
the elements of a real and vigilant control. It is perfectly evident 


that such a plan will have the great acdivantage of admitting the as- - 
sociation of taxpayers having similar political views or like inter- , 


ests of any nature; and by making the proportion no greater than a 
tenth or an eighth, it will be entirely feasible to associate the neces- 
sary number of taxpayers; and the result would be that office-holders 
will act always under a sense of responsibility, subject to a control 
which can reach them at a moment’s notice. 

And now, finally, to secure permanence for these enactments, 


' ment. 


let them be dealt with as principles, and enacted not in a charter | 


for the City of New York, but in a general law, applicable to all 
communities in the State living under municipal government ; for, as 
we all know, there are rings in other cities of the State besides New 
York, and it is obvious that, by passing a general law, embodying 
these principles, for the protection of their citizens also against 
unscrupulous men in office, we shall not only bring in new forces of 
supervision and control, but secure the support of the taxpayers and 
honest citizens in all those communities to guarantee the perma- 


themselves in application, but will have, for permanence and 
security against change, the great advantage which principles 
always have as contrasted with mere temporary expedients, how- 
ever well devised. 


REPUBLICANISM IN ENGLAND. 

THE illness of the Prince of Wales has given fresh interest to the 
question what progress republicanism is making in England, and 
what likelihood there is of an carly change in the form of govern- 
If we are to believe some of our speculators about the politi- 
cal future of England, the death of the Prince removes the last prop 
from the throne, and makes its downfall certain on the demise of 
the reigning queen, if, indeed, Sir Charles Dilke’s exposures of the 
internal economy of the royal household do not lead to its overthrow 
before that time, to the huge delight of the masses, who are now 
all ripe for revolution in the interests of pure democracy, if not for 
an attempt at a modification in the mode of distributing property 
and rewarding labor. What has helped to diffuse this opinion on 
this side of the water it is easy enough to see. The Reform Bill of 


1866, admitting the working-classes to a share in the government, 
| was undoubtedly a long and bold step in the direetion of democracy. 
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It was accompanied, too, or rather preceded, by a remarkable change 
in the tone of English thought on religious, political, and social 
questions, wrought by the influence of such philosophers as Mill, 
Spencer, and Huxley. ‘The preaching of these men has indeed 
effected what may almost be called a complete revolution in the way 
in which the educated Englishmen of the present generation ap- 
proach the problems of life and death and judgment, things present 
and things to come, and it is a revolution which may be called mar- 
vellous, when we consider the brief period in which it has been 
efiected. That the men who knew Oxford in the days of Newman, 
und Keble, and Pusey should see Oxford the headquarters of an 
agyvressive radicalism, both in church and state, is, indeed, one of 
the strangest incidents of our time; and how little those who do not 
live im close contact with English life were prepared for it is well 
illustrated by the story, whether true or false, of some of the Ameri- 
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The legislative union with 
Ireland was effected by means of “ cash down,” and not by pictures 
of imperial strength or glory. The Reform Bill of 1882 recog- 
nized simply the absurdity of having the Lower House largely 
appointed by the Upper, and giving representatives to the sites on 
which burghs once stood. It must be remembered, too, by those 
who think that England is on the inclined plane of revolution, that 


| the Reform Bill of 1866 was really not the product of working-class 


can bishops who visited Oxford at the time of the Pan-Anglican Sy- | 


nod, and, faneying themselves surrounded in a common room by High 
Churehmen, sought to exchange high-church views with a group of 
amused rationalists, whose principal spiritual difficulties related to 
the immortality of the soul or the existence of aGod. The new 
state of mind naturally shows itself more prominently in polities 
than elsewhere, and those who remember the very narrow range in 
Which the most radical liberal of the upper classes allowed his re- 
forming faney to roam thirty years ago, are greatly startled now on 
finding themselves constantly thrown into the company of English 
gentlemen who are ready for almost any change, and who talk of 
the throne as a piece of old furniture, and all well-established insti- 
tutions as objects of at least grave suspicion. The working-classes, 
too, in the large towns are fairly launched into the discussion of the 
labor problem, and, no longer content with temporary triumphs over 
capital, are seeking, like their Continental brethren, though in a 
different spirit and with different weapons, for some mode of mak- 
ing themselves, as they say, independent of it. 

One may see all this, however, and a good deal more, and yet 
doubt, as we doubt gravely, whether there is in England anything 
worth calling a “republican movement,” and whether the eager 
expectation with which some observers here are leoking for it is 
net simply a bit of that longing for great signs and wonders and 
vicissitudes in Europe, and startling illustrations of the instability 
of old societies, Which makes up two-thirds of the political philoso- 
phy of a great many honest souls. That England vill eventually 
be a republic, we do not in the least question; that she is advancing 
in the direction of a republic is plain enough; but that anybody 
now living will see an English republic and that the death of the 
Prince of Wales, or the Queen’s incapacity, or the growing indiffer- 


ence vf the people to the royal family, will materially hasten it, or 


that, when it comes, it will come as the result of a great social and 
political convulsion, or with guns and trumpets, nobody who has 


read English histery, or knows much of the English character, will | 


readily believe. ‘The republie will probably be established in the 
most humdrum fashion possible by a vote of the House of Com- 
mons, and as a commonplace and long-expected incident, for 
which everybody was prepared ; perhaps as the result of the indif- 
ference of the reigning monarch for the crown, or of the excessive- 
ly farcical character of his share in thé administration. There is a 


process with which American politicians are not unfamiliar, and of | 


Which the newspapers talk a good deal—‘ the sweeping of the 
country like a prairie fire” by “‘a new idea”—and it is apparently 
through this, or something like it, ¢hat many people expect to see the 
democracy take possession of the United Kingdom. 


| 


| 
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But the fact is, | 


that not only do ideas not sweep England like a prairie fire, but there | 


is no country in the world in which a general proposition, especially | 


in polities, findsit isso hard to get a foothold, or in which it finds so 
few partisans. 
English history which had not to be stripped carefully of everything 
which might suggest its connection with any logical or far-reaching 
revolution before it could gain support. 


In fact, there has been hardly a reform effected in | 
| malies. 


Charles I. was beheaded | 


for tighting against himself, and James Hl. was declared to have | 


clamor, but of an agitation got up by middle-class politicians engag- 
ed in @ race for votes, and that it was passed by a Tory Minister ina 
curious juggling attempt to get the better of his rival, and to the 
disgust and astonishment of his own -followers. Probably nobody 
had so much to do with precipitating the question on the House of 
Commons as Mr. Bright, who is now opposed to all further reform, 
and who, in his present stiff-necked indifference to radical aims, as 
well as in most other points in his character and career, is a typical 
Englishman. '!n fact, nothing was more remarkable about the last 
extension of the suffrage than the refusal and neglect of the work- 
ing-classes to demand it. 

It is safe enough to deduce from all this the conclusion that the 
very radical temper is confined to a small set of able men, who will, 
doubtless, have a large share in the political work of the next thirty 
years, and will make their radical ideas tell upon it; but this tem- 
per does not spread in any appreciable degree among the masses. 
In fact, the various classes of the community are oceupied with far 
other things than the form of the government. The farmers and 
landed gentry are bigotedly conservative; the farm-laborers have 
not yet risen to the point at which the political field becomes 
visible and comprehensible. The dissenters, who compose the bulk 
of the active, thinking, earnest, and energetic portion of the middle- 
classes, are oecupied about education. Their political radicalism 
exhausts itself in a desire to disestablish the church—by no 
means because they dislike churches, but because they revolt 
against legal inferiority. The working-classes—that is, the artisans 
of the towns—are excited about the labor question, but in the English 
way. There is probably not over one English mechanic in a thou- 
sand to whom the aims of the Internationals are not nonsense, and 
who does not think of the possibility of a genera! reorganization of 
society on a new basis, and the enrolment of everybody in the ser- 
vice of the state, as a poor joke. He seeks some easy and compre- 
hensible process of getting a larger share of profits, or of establish- 
ing co-operation, and, in short, of gratifying that great Anglo-Saxou 
passion of “rising in the world,” or “ getting on”—that is, rising 
into the class above him. Those who fancy that he desires a change 
in the form of the government, as a means of securing more comfort, 
or dignity, or power, or making a nobler state, both underrate the 
intense practicalness of his mind, and overrate the part played by 
the imagination in English polities. 

If, in reply to this, our attention is called to the large audiences 
drawn by Sir Charles Dilke’s attack on the crown expenses, we 
reply that a baronet discoursing on the economy of the royal house- 
hold—one of the most fascinating subjects on which the English 
mind can dwell—would be sure to draw an excited crowd even if he 
only explained “ the Queen’s housekeeping,” and would make his 
fortune, at even a penny a head, if he described minutely a dinner- 
party at the palace. An attack on the royal expenses has, of course, 
attractions of a sensational sort which no eulogy or description could 
have; but that a demonstration made in stump speeches, that the 
crown costs two million a year, when it could be kept up for a mil- 
lion and a half, will seriously incline Englishmen to abolish the 
monarchy, is one of those curious notions which one is tempted 
rather to analyze than refute. The English Government, just as it 
is, is based in the main on habit, and habit has led the people to 
bear with it for a thousand years, in spite of great abuses and ano- 
If logic was stronger in England than habit, it would have 
been changed long ago; and if the expense of monarchy was a 
feature of it by which the English mind was ever strongly affected, 
the crown could never have ceme down to eur day, and the popular 
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affection for the sennteit wearer of it w ould not have been strongest 
when her outlay was most lavish. In fact, if there be one deduction 
which can be more clearly drawn than another from the course of 
English history and from observation of English character, it is that 
the thing about which Englishmen are least disposed to be concerned 
is the form of their government, and that in the work of reforming 
their constitution it is probably the very last thing they will touch. 

We dislike predicting, because we admit that all predictions are 
of little value, but a prediction as to the probable course of events 
would seem almost a necessary sequel to what we have been saving. 
We shall consequently venture to assert that the death of the Prince 
of Wales will cause a great revival of sentimental devotion to the 
monarchy, and that this devotion will be lavished on the young 
widow and her children, and that her eldest son will become the 
object of extravagant hopes and expectations, which will render the 
prolonged regency not simply safe but a source of strength to the 
crown; and that there will be during the regency a strong disposi- 
tion to discountenance all agitation that is either revolutionary in 
its character or tendency. What will happen after the heir comes 
of age will depend on his character, and it would be useless to deny 
that the rationalizing process is going on in polities and society sufli- 
ciently fast to make a king’s place increasingly difficult to fill, and 
to make the most loyal people increasingly exacting. To say that 
kings and princes are an anachronism is to talk absurdly. Nothing 
is an anachronism in government which the society which lives 
under it demands and reveres. There will a time come, doubtless, 
when it will be considered very silly for people to demand “ magne- 
tism” in a eandidate for the presidency or governorship, but till 
that time has come “magnetism” is a respectable quality, which 
candidates ought to have, let philosophers laugh as they may. There 
is, indeed, nothing more remarkable in political discussion than the 
calm way in which even able writers assume that mankind ought to 
be, and is eager to be, governed by pure reason, and the difficulty 
they find in understanding how men can be moved by a sentimental 
view which they themselves do not share. This difficulty is really 
the great hindrance to the good government of Ireland by the 
English, who will have it that the Irish political ideal is antiquated 
and preposterous. 


————_—_—_—— 


A FAMOUS FIELD. 
THERR is a little patch of a square mile or so, in the midst of the rich Sus- 
sex landscape in England. Through | it, in low ground, sluggishly flows a 
small brook, and from the brook ridges slope up gently on either hand. It is 
covered for the most part with the green, thick English grass, dotted now 
and then by old elms and oaks. A gray, half-ruined wall, toothed with bat- 
tlements along the summit, runs along one verge of the field; and there are 
two or three old towers, forlorn, through desertion and decrepitude, as Lears, 
whose comforting Cordelias are masses of close-clinging ivy—wall and towers 
suggesting a splendor that has now departed. What happened here in Octo- 
ber, 1066, decided some important things ; for instance, that in the sentence 
that is now being written there should be nineteen words of Saxon origin 
and four of Latin ; and that in general, when we write and talk, about a quar- 
ter of our speech should be derived from Rome, aud three-quarters from the 
German forests. To this field, if we may trust Guizot, date back England’s 
liberties, and, therefore, America’s liberties. Through what happened here, it 
came to pass that there was at length a Magna Charta—corner-stone of the strue- 
ture of Anglo-Saxon liberty ; and, after an interval, a declaration of independ- 
ence and aconstitution of the United States—cornice and frieze of the noble pile. 
It was decided there, in fact, that those of us of English race are what we are in 
mind and body; a cross, namely, between two tough stocks, each of which 
contributed precious qualities of brain and brawn to form a race which in 
the nineteenth century should stand so high. The field is that of Hastings, 
where the Normans under William beat the Saxons under Harold. Thence 
came a blending of tongues; thence a blending of traits, on the one hand en- 


ation. 





| ping hands full of wet sand: 


; nine, and what is mine is yours!” 





| where ran the principal street 


| George the Fourth’s time might have 


terprise, on the other sturdy fortitude, into a national character, too fall of | 


spring to break, too hard to be wasted, as carbon and iron blend together 
into stecl. 

One day, at the end of September, I stood on the beach at Hastings, a 
watering-place of some fashion on the south coast of England. It was a 
slope covered with rough shingle, close upon one edge of which crowded the 
blocks of the modern town, and, on the other, the waters of the English 


| drawn into quiet, whose shadow-dappled front had the elaborate gables 
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Channel. On the summit of a high cliff to the eastward was the ruin of ; 
Norman castle—cliff and ruin so in sympathy through a long community of 
stormy exposure, that the turf and rock of the downs seemed to rise into 
moss and masonry with scarcely a perceptible dividing-line. In front lay 

the motionless air the wide glassy leve! of thé Channel, with the horizon Ii 

blotted out by the afternoon haze. Coasters lay at 
somewhat dim, with their sails hanging slack. There was 
from pleasure-boats ; and, as [ stood on the beach, the sailors came up and 
pressed me to row with them. Close by, among the many promenaders, a 
Sunday-school from an interior village was holding a pienic. A day or two 
before, the Prince Imperial from France, with the Empress, just driven {rom 
Paris, had landed in Hastings from Normandy in great distress. Mother and 
son were still in the town, and, not improbably, among the groups on the 
beach. It was in a different way that a prince from France landed at the 
same spot eight hundred years ago. Had I stood then on the shore looking 
southward through precisely such September mist upon a motionless sea, | 
should have seen countless sails floating up in the offing; and, in the front of 
the fleet, an ornamented bark, with a great cross on its flag 


anchor off the beach, 


a sound of oars 


r, a sail marked 
with a coat of arms of three lions, and on the prow a brazen child, holding an 
arrow and a bow bent to shoot. The chronicler, William of Malmesbury, 
says the sails of the vessel were crimson. These were kept turned to the 
wind, and aided by oars until finally the keel grated upon the shore; and t! 
multitude of craft that followed, bringing 60,000 men, ranging eastward an 
westward for miles on either hand, were beached one after another by t! 
crews in a similar manner. Over their sides instantly sprang a sae 1 
archers; then of knights; then from the holds of the ships were led th: 
horses, full of mettle trem their long confinement, which pranced on the sand 
and filled the air with their neighing. 
the brazen child, a tall, 


Lastly . 
strong man approae 
were light, his face florid. It hdd power and decision, be 
ter fearless, enterprising, cruel. As he leaped down in his armor 
low vessel upon the wet sand, his toot slipped, and he fell forward upon his 
two hands. The thousands watching him from the decks o 
from the beach sent up at once a ery of distress, for it was 
evilomen. Several of the chroniclers 


on the ship whx 


hed the side. His hair and beard 
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* the easels and 
taken as a sign « 


say it was a knight standing by who 


gave a favorable turn to the incident by a sudden explanation; but I 
best the account of Wace in the fine old “ Roman de Rou,” whose father was 
soldier in that host, and had, no doubt, told the whole story to the son. Tt i 
that the strong warrior sprang up vigorously, and — on high his drip 


“See, my lords,” he cried 

taken possession of England with both my 
It was Duke Wil! 
he and his followers looked, with their kite-shaped shi 


their “‘nasals” projecting down trom the front, their eh 


a the 
har vs, 
iain of No 


ields, their 


splendor of 
it 
rmandy. 


God, I have 


is ne 


‘helmets wit! 





ain-armor, their boots of 


steel or strips-of variegated cloth wound about the leg from knee to ankle— 
all this we know from the Bayeux tapestry. What they said and did wa 
rehearsed at length by many a patient monk, and far more picturesque!y by 
the minstrels, who told the tale to the sound of the harp many io 


‘ai 
after to king and noble. The Saxon king, Harold, was bes 


o49 ; 
t with enemie 


He overthrew in the north a rival claimant: but it was at that y time that 
the crimson sail came leading the Norman {leet from the south 
ward, when the Saxons, though victorious, were weakened and disorganized. 


irold, however, hurried to meet the new en eaving behi 
Harold, | k 1 t t tl . le 1 
petuosity all the strength of the northern counties, He mad 
orees in London and in the south, and came swiftly towards t 
f London and in tl tl l “7 1 
to take William by surprise. Finding the hope vain, he drew up his army a 
ew miles irom the shore, and waited for the Norman onset. 
{ l the sk i waited for the N t 
Turning from the calm sea and the beach which those historic keels had 

grated, I followed back on William’s track to the scene of the engagement. 

rode tareugn farm 1d- handsome estates where there was no hing oO suv 
I rode t! h farms and hand t t tl t t 
gest what filled my own ts thts but the name of the 
finally alighted, Battle. Thence I walked into 1} 


nd in his im- 
a hasty levy of 
Le coust, hopin 


e station at which I I 
» High Street of the little 


town, whose existence dates back even to the great er when it was called 
Senlac. Each receding century had left its wave-mark on the little ridge 


The railroad depot was a wrinkle which to 
day had made, and going from thence there were waifs deposited now by 
one time and now by another. There was a portico on which beaux of 
stood in surtouts and high stocks; old 
with “house-leek green” among the weather-beaten mass 
from a hundred years projecting upper-stories from Crom- 


Close to the church I got glimpses of a lovely vicarage, 


thatched roofs, 
that came 
well’s day. 


back ; 
with- 
and 


| bow-windows above and below that marked it as Elizabethan, and the church 


itself was partly at least from the Wars of the Roses. But at the end of the 
street rose a structure so massive and venerable that it subordinated to itself 
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the whole of the little village. It was two-storied, guarded at the ends by | 


solid turrets, and battlemented at the top. In the centre was a broad, low- 
arched gate, above which the front rose sixty feet into a huge square tower. 
The side of the gateway was sculptured with the heads of Plantagenet kings 
Everywhere over the front the weather had eaten into the 
hewn stone, so that it was marked and crow’s-foocted as an old man’s face. 
There was no decrepitude, however, but the halest old age. I went up toa 
I found the masonry was 
many feet in thickness, and the door-step firm and serviceable, though 
deeply grooved by foot-beats. From the dim room beyond, lit by slits in 
the thick wall, a woman came forward to answer my enquiries. It was the 
gateway of famous Batt!e Abbey, built by William to commemorate the 
vietory on the spot where he won it. Following the direction, I turned out 
of the High Street into a footpath, skirted the enclosure of a park, with a 


and queens. 


narrow open door close by the broader portal. 


— 





Sires, dist Taillefer, merci, 
Jo vos ai lungement servi ; 


" Otreiz mei, ke joni faille. 
Li primier colp de la bataille.” 


The battle now began with the utmést fierceness. Over the slopes there 
the trumpets rang, the tramp of the horses resounded hollow on the earth, 
the shiclds echoed struck by swords and maces. Like swarms of migrating 
wild-fowl, the feathered arrows of the archers sounded through the air, which 


| they darkened by their number. The Normans shouted their war-cry, “God 


ravine to the right which once was full of wounded Saxons, and came out | 
at last upon more open ground—a ridge of greensward, with now and then a | 
tree, the ground from which descended to a little brook, then rose again into _ 


an answering ridge. The whole was traversed here and there by hedges; 
there were stacks about farm-houses; sometimes the brown thateh of cot- 
tages ; to the left, the irregular line of the ruined abbey, with the fresher build- 
ings of a nobleman’s seat—all sweet under the subdued light of the autumn 
afternoon. 
Kent. 


L counsel all who make a pilgrimage to Hastings to take as a guide for 


noon there was no advantage on either side. 


I stood on the spot oceupied by Harold’s vanguard, the men of | 


the battle-field the old “ Roman de Rou,” either the translation, or, still | 
_ his stately figure, but wearing a hauberk as well and with a mace swinging 
_ at his wrist, dashed on a white horse into the confusion, crying, “Stand fast!” 


better, the original Roman-French, as Thierry gives itin an appendix. A little 
previous study will make it intelligible enough to a reader of ordinary 
French ; and, if it is crossed now and then by an obscurity, the fine chivalric 
picture is hardly injured. It is like the fierce beauty of knight’s face sug- 
gesting itself through helmet-bars; and the prompt iambics of the metre 


strike the ear with a vigorous music, like fhe rhythmic hoof-beat of a troop: 


rauging for a charge. I could easily trace from point to point the progress 
of the battle. Right from my position had the handsome king, the idol of his 
people, run his simple entrenchment—a lipe of stakes, between which osiers 
were twisted. hig marked the front of the position ; and about the knoll to 
the left, a stronger and higher enclosure of the same sort seems to have been 
made for the protection of the Saxon standard, the figure of a fighting man 
embroidered upon a banner and richly set with green and gold. The Norman 
monk, Ordericus Vitalis, while condemning Harold as cruel and perjured, 
shows him in attractive colors. He had a fine mind and ready eloquence, 
was intrepid and courteous, stalwart in figure and of great strength. He 
appears in the Bayeux tapestry in a tunic of iron rings, and probably on the 
battle-day wore his crown upon his helmet, as was the custom of the kings 
of his race. The banner shone and sparkled above a strong, yellow-haired 
host, among whose weapons the two-handed axe was conspicuous. Their 
‘shields were round, with a boss in the centre. Probably, since the levies 
came in hastily at the king’s call, some wore the ancient picturesque Saxon 
armor, described by Sir Samuel Meyrick, heirlooms from werriors who had 
fought against the Danes, plates of tough, hard leather overlying one another 
on a long-skirted tunic, leaf-shaped and stained variously, brown, orange, or 
scarlet, so that they must have seemed to have clothed themselves from the 
October woods that were gorgeous about them. Raising my eyes and 
glancing across to the opposite slope, I tried to call up a vision of the Nor- 
man columns, troops of horsemen in steel, with frout and flanks guarded by 
archers and pikemen in quilted coats or girt about with hides. I thought I 
eould nearly fix the spot where the duke, putting on his hauberk, threw it 
over his shoulder, the back side in front. Those who stood near were sorely 
alarmed at the bad omen, as at the landing ; but the ready leader changed it 
in an imstant, crying out: “The hauberk which was turned wrong by me 
and then set right siguifies that a change will take place out of the matter 
which is now stirring. We shall see the name of duke changed to king.” 
The duke then mounted his Spanish charger, and careered before his retinue, 
who burst forth into impetuous tribute to his strength and prowess. Down the 
slope there at nine o’clock moved the Norman lines, But the page of battle 
about to be written in blood was illuminated at its edge with picturesque 
poetry. The minstrel Taillefer, having begged the boon of William, suddenly 
spurred forward to within a few paces of the waiting Saxons, pausing, I con- 
jectured, a few rods down the slope from where I sat. There he sang the 
song of Roland and the peers of Charlemagne, engaging meantime in single 
combats, until at length he fell under a lance-thrust. Says the “Roman 
de Rou”: : 
* Taillefer, ki mult bien cantout, 

Sor an cheval ki tost alout, 

Devant li dus alout cantant 

De Karlemaine e de Roliant, 


E d'Oliver e des vassals 
Ki morurent en Renchevais, 





The Saxons clamored in return, “Out, out, Holy Cross! God 


The “ Roman de Rou” is here most pleasantly quaint : 


aid us!” 
Almighty !” 
***Olicrosse,’ sovent crioent ; 
E ‘Godemite,’ reclamoent ; 
‘Olicrosse,’ estenengleiz 
Ke Sainte Croix est en franceiz, 


K * Godemite,’ altretant 
Com en franceiz Dex tot poissant.” 


The wicker-work, which with modern arms would be so feeble a barrier, 
was to the Normans a most formidable obstacle. From nine o’clock until 
Then, however, a troop of Bre- 
tons under Eustace, Count of Boulogne, which had been specially engaged, 
fell back before the Saxons in almost utter rout. In the low ground, his fol- 
lowers became involved in ditches and in the brook, and perished by the 
hundred. Utter defeat seemed to lie before the invaders. Bishop Odo of 
Bayeux, William’s brother, with a white ecclesiastical dress sweeping about 


Williem, too, who had been supposed to be slain, flung his helmet from him, 
aud, with head bare, stopped the flight. “Iam here!” he cried. “ Look at me. 
I live, and will conquer!” Throughout the afternoon the clang of the conflict 
was unabated. Somewhere toward four o’clock, it is probable, tock place the 
event which was the beginning of the end. William, observing that the shafts 
of the archers, shot horizontally, stuck in the osiers and did little harm, ordered 
that they should be shot upward, that they might descend vertically upon the 
heads of the Saxons. Aloft flew the arrows. Harold, looking up unwarily, 
received one in his left eye. Blinded and crazed with pain, he drew it out, 
and leaned exhausted upon his shield. Just here the Normans practised a 
stratagem with results to them mo~t fortunate. Their horsemen feigned a 
retreat in great confusion into the low ground, leaving their archers behind 
them. The Saxons, unrestrained now that Harold was wounded, rushed 
down the hill in disorderly pursuit—“like sand before the wind,” is the 
graphic phrase of Matthew of Westminster. Ata signal from William, the 
knights returned on the gallop and swept round them; then, fighting back- 
ward, Norman and Saxon entered the entrenchment together. The closing 
scenes are made sadly vivid in the old tales. Themen of Kent who survived 
the levies of Essex and Sussex collected with the bleeding Harold at the foot 
of the gleaming standard. Covered,with sweat and blood, they shouted 
cries of defiance that the Normans compared to the barking of dogs. But 
the knights came charging, William at the head fighting like a common man- 
at-arms. The sun had sunk below the levelof the woods. Twenty Norman 


| knights, devoting themselves to death or victory, made their way to the 


| 





standard’s foot. ‘The blinded king struck wildly at his foes; but a blow on 
the helmet felled him, and the sword of a knight cut his thigh through to 
the bone. In the twilight the last resistance was beaten down, and a group 
of exhausted men stood with uncertain footing upon the heap of corpses. 
The standard of the dead Harold fell, and that of William took its place. 
“Then the duke took off his armor, and the barons and knights came, when 
he had unstrung his shield, and took the helmet from his head and the hau- 
berk from his back, and saw the heavy blows upon his shield and how his 
helmet was dinted in, and all greatly wondered and said: ‘Such a baron 
never bestrode war-horse, nor dealt such blows, or did such feats of arms ; 
neither has there been on earth such a knight since Roland and Oliver.’ And 
the duke stood meanwhile among them, of noble stature and mien, and | 
rendered thanks to the King of Glory through whom he had the victory, and 
he ate and drank among the dead, and s'ept that ‘night upon the field.” 
William was fierce as the lions which he had choren for his eseutcheon ; but 
there is a superb strength in the historic figure. He had begun to take on 
some superficial refinement and accomplishment, just as upon the steel of his 
armor were embossed some few lines of ornament—a fine type of the Norse 
barbarian, whose tumultuous jorces were beginning to be steadied and calmed 
for the ruling of the world. No doubt he was a sad scourge to his new 


domain ; and yet it is not slight praise which our infant history accords him, 
pleasantly lisping in the Anglo-Saxon chronicle: “Man mihte faran ofer his 
rice mid his bosme fullum goldes ungedered”—(“ One might go through his 
kingdom full of gold unharmed”); and a passing flush of genial poetry 
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in the passage: “‘ He loved the tall deer as if he were their father.” 

This is the story whose outline I read on the ridge, sitting where waited 
the Kentish vanguard for the Norman charge. I went slowly down the hill 
in the track of Eustace and his routed troops to the spot where they were 
massacred. Centuries after, in wet weather, the brook was believed to flow 
with a reddish tinge, remembering the ancient slaughter. That day its bed 
was nearly dry, and in it grew osiers, descendants, perhaps, of slips that were 
woven into Harold’s entrenchment, as I pleased myself with fancying I 
might be a descendant from a tattooed ceorl of Kent that stood sheltered be- 
hind them. It must have been just here that Odo, the bishop, rode forward 


and the eager barons burst out rapturously over their leader’s beauty and 
manhood. The gray ruin of the abbey now lay opposite ; among coustruc- 
tions of a more recent date, a broken we!l, an ivy-covered turret, a moulder- 


Nation. 


burns momentarily, for almost the only time, in the dry, meagre record, 


| of administrative and social reforms in his own country. 
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prestige of France in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had been 
such that they really felt in Paris, in 1514, very much as the barbariatus 
must have felt in Rome. ‘ 


Turgeneff left Paris for Vienna, where he remained during the famous 
Congress which gave laws to the whole of Europe, that have only lately 
been finally altered. From that time, he was actively engaged in questions 
He was the friend 
of those noblemen who had hoped to find in the generous Alexander an ally 
for the reforms which they were meditating in the Empire. But the Empe- 
ror, afraid of the contagion of revolutionary ideas, showed little disposition 


; | to amend anything in his own dominions; and az the Empire was absolute, 
with his mace; and here that the Spanish charger pranced in the morning, | 


ing gable, pierced here and there with the rounded Norman arch. It was | 


just there, where within the wall a remnant of the high altar yet remains, 
that the gems and gold of the Saxon standard flashed over the combat. That 
night there was scarcely a soul in sight. Lovely upon the trees, here and 
there yellow and scarlet, where the autumn was even then kindling, was the 
sunlight through the haze. The quiet fields sloped smoothly to the brook, 
welted down to the hill-sides by the long hedges, and bossy with oaks and 
elms. The old battle-field was indeed at peace. Riding back to London in 
the dusk, I found myself imagining that the rounding of the hills, the 
wide moor, the patches of woodland, might be somewhat as they were when 
out from all this country the faithful levies came gathering to Harold’s side. 
Old oaks were in the fields, which possib'y may even then have been standing, 
or whose parent acorns at least dropped from branches beneath whose shade, 
as the king rushed too hotly southward, tired footmen might have fallen out 
to rest their blistered feet. 


NICOLAS TURGENEFF. 
Paris, Noy. 24, 1871. 

ALL abolitionists in America ought to be acquainted with the name of 
Nicolas Turgeneff, who was the great apostle of the emancipation of the 
serfs in Russia. 
ago, at Vert Bois, which was his country-house on the banks of the Seine, 
not far from Beugival. I have had the honor of knowing him for a 
number of years, and a better, more generous, and high-minded man I 
have never known in any country. 
man and all the enthusiasm of a reformer. He was born in the Government 
of Moscow, and at a very early age one of his legs was half crushed in the 
door of a carriage. This accident prevented him from entering the military 
service, as most young Russian noblemen did at that time. He was educated 
for the diplomatic service, and entered when he was hardly more than 
twenty into the Council of State, composed of the men who formed the 
high administration of Russia. He was only twenty-five years old when, 
a; Councillor of State, he was attached to the staff of Baron von Stein, the 
great Prussian minister of 1814; for Russia and Prussia were then in a!- 
liance against Napoleon, and the ministers of both countries followed their 
army and their sovereign ; the Russian minister had Prussian attachés, and 
the Prussian minister Russian attachés. Turgeneff never spoke but with 


| the constitutional reforms must follow it, not precede it. 


. this cradle of constitutional government in Europe. 


| mines of Siberia. 


He died at the age of eighty-two years, only a few days | 


He had all the cultivation of a gentle- | 


these noblemen began to turn their minds to constitutional reforms as the 
only means of making social reforms. In this view Turgeneff never shared ; 
he was convinced that in a state where there was nothing but the Nmperor 
and thé peasantry, with a nobility without political privileges and classified 
by the will of the Emperor himself, the Emperor must. himself be the great 
reformer; the nobles were the slave-masters, and he did not expect them to 
proclaim the emancipation of the peasants. In his opinion, the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs was to be an imperial act, an act of absolute power; and 
This difference of 
opinion did not save him from the accusation of complicity with the gentle 
men who, in 1825, were accused of high treason, and who are known in Rue- 
sia under the name of the Septembrists., Fortunately, when the so-called 
conspiracy of September was punished by the new Czar Nicolas, Turgenet? 
was quietly travelling in England, studying the manners and institutions of 
He learned, if I re 
member right, at Edinburgh, that he had been condemned to death tn contw 
maciam, and deprived of all his titles and functions, and that his estates 
were confiscated. His. best friends, Orloff and Troubetskoi, were sent to the 
From that day he became a wanderer in Europe ; he was 
an exile. He was for a time reduced from affluence almost to poverty; but 
the gencrosity of a brother saved him from misery. Alexander, his brother, 
had received his confiscated estates, and contrived, by ingenious devices 
and not without risks, to transmit gradually to Nicolas the value of the 
property which had been taken away from him. Being himself unmarried, 
a highly cultivated man, fond of society, of science, of literature, and taking 
no open part in polities, his journeys to Paris, and to all the capitals of 
Europe, made it easier for him to accomplish what he considered—and what 
certainly was--a sacred duty to his brother Nicolas. 

During the long years of the reign of Nicolas, Turgeneff had no other 
consolations than those he found in his own family. He had married a 


| daughter of the Marquese Viaris, who, while Napoleon was King of Italy, 


| family, and the Emperor was very fond of old names. 


The Viaris were an old Piedmontese 
After the fall of Na- 
poleon, Viaris, who had for awhile been on the personal staff of the Enyper- 


had been enrolled in the French army. 


' or, lived at Geneva; and there Turgeneff made the acquaintance of his 


the greatest admiration of Stein, who had adopted him more as a friend than. 


as a diplomatic adlatus, and who, while they were travelling with the allied 
armies, opened to him all the secrets of the policy by which he had regerer- 
ated Prussia after Jena. The land question and the emancipation of the 
Prussian peasantry were favorite topics of conversation, and it was under 
Stein’s teachings that Turgeneff first conceived the bold idea of emancipat- 
ing the millions of his own compatriots who seemed then deomed to perpet- 
ual slavery. He often narrated to me his journey through France, after the 
defeats of Napoleon. He went to the Congress of Chatillon, which lasted 
only a few days, and where the allied sovereigns made their last offer to 
Napoleon—a magnificent offer, considering the state of his fortunes then, 
‘but which his pride rejected. Stein and Turgeneff travelled together, and 
together they went from Chatillon to Paris in a post-chaise, in their uniforms, 
without being molested in any degree by the population. Stein had even 
refused to have an escort of a few Cossacl.s; such was the dejection of the 
French people then, and the horror which the name of Napoleon iuspired in 2 
country exhausted by ten years of incessant war. The entrance of the 
allied armies in Paris, if it was not an ovation, did not at any rate inspire 
the Parisians with feelings of horror or despair. The Russian Emperor, 
Alexander, behaved more like a liberator than a conqueror. Turgenetf 
often described to me the feelings of sympathy, of admiration, which France, 
even in her defeat, elicited from all the allied generals and diplomats. The 
v 


daughter, who was extremely beautiful. Their marriage was the happiest 
that can be imagined; and to his last day Turgeneff found a perpetual com- 
fort in the devotion of his wife and of his children. He wrote a long work, 
in three volumes octavo, on his country, called “ La Russie et les Ruusses,” 
which is full of the most interesting information on a country still so little 
known even to Europeans; and a number of pamphlets at various times, 
which were always on some questions connected with the political or social 
development of Russia. The Crimean war was a great blow to him; he was 
passionately attached to his own country, and, though he had almost be- 
come a Frenchman, having lived so long in France, he did not conceal the 
pain which the defeat of the Russian arms caused him. He did not believe in 
the Ottoman Empire, or in the Pa!merstonian policy ; he looked with horror 
on the coup détat of the 7th of December and on Napoleon Ili. Czar 
Nicolas, who had been unrelenting in his severity towards him, who even 
tried at one time to obtain his expulsion from France, ceased to be men- 
tioned by him with the same bitter severity se soon as Sebastopol was 
taken. Turgeneff was convinced that the war had been forced upon him by 
England and by the new Emperor of the French, and that Nicolas had not 
wished to force it on Turkey and on Europe. 
however, a new era in his life. His son, the actual Emperor, became con- 
vinced of the necessity of a social reform ; he forced the idea of the eman- 
cipation of the serfs on his own nobility, and carried this grand reform with 
an energy Which will always leave him a great place in history. ‘Turgeneft 
became, as it were, young again; he wrote article after article, pamphlet 
after pamphiet,on this great question—on the terms which ought to be made 
with the serfs on the Jand question. He was very anxious that the peasauts 
should become not mere'y free, but Jand-owners, and he put forward various 
plans to this effect. His house, so loug deserted by the Russians, who even 
in Paris were under the eyes of the police of St. Petersburg, was now filled 


The death of Nicolas began, 


f 
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with the greatest names of the Imperial Court. The young journalists of 
Moscow, the new administrators of the Empire, came to see the man who 
was 4 sort of patriarch of liberalism. 

The most interesting trait of Turgeneff’s character was that he had all the 
ardor and enthusiasm of a reformer, and that at the same time he was essen- 
tially an administrator and a statesman. He planned reforms in the admin- 
istration of justice in Russia, not in a vague fashion, but entering into the 
most minute details. He was a political economist, he was not a revolu- 
tionist. Le made a journey to Russia in 1857, and, after his long exile, he 
had the happiness to find a free country where he had only known slaves. 
The Emperor received him, and he was treated with all the deference he de- 
served. He visited the only estate which he still possessed, and carried out 
his own views on it, gave some land to all the peasants, and settled with 
them the terms of their new tenure. The last year of his life was sadly 

“troubled by the war between France and Prussia. He had retired to Lon- 
don, and there he spent all his time in reading the newspapers as fast. as they 
were sold in the streets. I see him still at his window, opening on Hyde 
Park, surrounded with a heap of papers, and looking as sad as he did during 
the Crimean war. He hada very tender and affectionate disposition, and he 
resented the sufferings of France more than many Frenchmen. He knew 


the Germans well, and prophesied to me that they would exact the full | 
When he returned to Paris and to his long-deserted | 
Then came the fearful days of | 


measure of revenge. 
house, his eldest son became dangerously ill. 
the Commune. The Rue de Lille, where his hotel was, was set on fire 
almost from one end to the other; Turgeneff’s sen was too ill to be removed. 
‘Those who have visited the ruins of the Légion d’ Honneur, of the Archives 
of the Cour des Comptes, of the Conseil d’ Etat, of the Dépdot des Consigna- 
tions, know that the Rue de Lille must, in those fatal days, have been a sea 
of flames. There was Nicolas Turgeneff, with his children, watching for the 


bombs which announeed the Versaillais. These emotions were too great for | 


a man of eighty-two years, robust as he was, for he seemed to be made of 
iron—he had all his hair, he could read without spectacles, he rode almost 
every day. After the Commane he returned to his country-place, sacked by 
the Germans. I walked a few days before his death amidst the stumps of 
his trees; I saw the remains of the famous abattis; we dined together on 
the anniversary of his birthday. Father Gazarin, once Prince Gagarin, one 
of bis dearest friends, had come from his convent; and he proposed the 
health of Nicolas Turgeneff. 
fell asleep in death. At midnight he was conversing with his family; at 
one, it was all over. TI cannot better depict him than by saying that he had 


the simplicity of heart of a child, the tenderness of a woman, and the cour- | 


age of a man. No mean idea could enter his mind; it was hermetically 
sealed to selfishness, to anything low and vulgar. He approached mora! 
periection as nearly a8 any man it has been given to me to know. 


Correspondence. 


MR. PEIRCE AND THE REALISTS. 


To Tne Eptror OF THE NATION: 


Str: In your far too flattering notice of my remarks upon medieval real- 
ism and nominalism, you have attributed to me a degree of originality which 
is not my due. The common view that realism is a modified Platonism has 
already been condemned by the most thorough students, such as Prantl and 
Morin. 
exist in external things. The only feature of the controversy which has 
appeared to me to need more emphasis than has hitherto been put upon it is 
that each party had its own peculiar ideas of what it is that is real, the 


realists assuming that reality belongs to what is present to us in true knowl | 


edge of auy sort, the nominalists assuming that the absolutely exterral 

causes of perception are the only realities’ This point of disagreement was 

never argued out, for the reason that the mental horizon of each party was 

too limited for it to comprehend what the conception of the other side was. 

It is a similar narrowness of thought which makes it so hard for many per- 

sons te understand one side or the other, at this day. C. S. PEIRCE. 
Wasainoron, D. C., Dec. 10, 1871. 


“A PROTECTIONIST'S CHARITY.” . 
To The EpiITor OF THE NATION: 
Sir: As my perceptive faculties are obtuse, I am obliged to refer to you 
for ‘aformation in regard to a communication in your issue of Nov. 9, last. 
Is“ A. P. A.” to be considered as in earnest, or as writing “sarcasti- 
cal”? If the former, sure!y he is poorly versed in political economy, if he 


“A 


The Nation. 


Alas! a few days afterwards he was dead. He | 


The realists certainly held (as [ have said) that universals really | 
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can afford no stronger proof of the beneficence of protection than is afford- 
ed by his admission that, by the present tariff, he is allowed to extort a cer- 
tain per cent. from the needy builders of Chicago personally ; even though 
his charitable thankfulness to our law-makers overflows in a return to all the 
sufferers generally of one-half of his ill-got gains. READER. 











| Some of our city readers may like to be informed of the free course of 
lectures at the University of the City of New York, now in progress at the 
University Chapel, Washington Square, on Thursday evenings at eight 
o'clock. Seats are reserved for ladies. Professors Henry and John W. Draper, 
Professor Stevenson, and Professor Coakley give scientific addresses, and 
there will be others on Homer, aud Browning, on Sensation and Thought, 
on the Future of Society, on Journalism, etc., ete. The course ends Apri! 
4, 1872.——Measrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., of Boston, not having reconciled their 
| difference with Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co., have in press Tennyson’s “ Last 
Tournament,” illustrated by Hammatt Billings, uniform with the same pub- 
lishers’ edition of “ Enoch Arden.” 

— Messrs. Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 770 Broadway, have just pub- 
lished what, to doubtless a large number of readers, will be a most acceptable 
Christmas book: “Songs of the Spirit—Hymms of Praise and Prayer to God 

he Holy Ghost,” edited by Bishop Odenheimer, D.D., and the Rev. Frederick M. 
Bird. This is every way 2 handsome book, most clearly printed om fine white 
paper. The editing, too, seems to us very carefully and thoroughly done ; the 
selections show a generous catholicity in the making, and the prefatory notes 
contain a good deal of useful information and occasional discriminating 
| criticism well and briefly expressed. We find also at Messrs. Randolph’s a 

book which, we dare say, many of our readers may thank us for bringing to 

their notice, both on account of the beauty of the illustrations and the inter- 

est of the accompanying text—interesting as narrative and valuable, too, 

for its scientific record of personal observation. This is “The Coast of 
| Norway from Christiania to Hammerfest,’ by Elijah Walton, author of 
“Flowers from the Upper Alps”; the descriptive text by F. G. Bonney, 
author of “The Alpine Region,” ete. The illustrations are in chromo-itho- 
graphy, and have the defects that as yet seem to be inseparable from this art, 
! but their merits are very distinct and nnasual, as though they may seem, at 
first sight, too highly colored, yet it is evident that the aim has been to make 
them truthful representations of scenery aud phenomena of which few artists 
have endeavored to give us a notion. Gude is the only painter whose name 
we can recall who has treated with skill the scenery of Norway, and very 
few of his pictures have reached this country. 


—The German mind takes naturally to monuments of departed worth, 
and does not confine its homage to native genius. To these qualities we owe 
not only statues and centennial celebrations, but such domestic souvenirs as 
the handsome volume called “ Penates,” of which Mr. L. W. Schmidt is the 
publisher, in connection with a Diisseldorf house. The household gods are 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Mozart, Schiller, Beethoven, Scott, Moore (who is here 
in the company of his betters), Holbein, Diirer; Thorwaldsen, Rauch, 
| Rietschel (a group); Schubert, Schumaun, Mendelssohn (another group). 
* Really excellent lithographic portraits of these characters are surrounded 
by floral emblems generally pleasing in color and design, and preceded by 
a@ page of appropriate poetry or sentiment (in English) in ornate lettering. 
| Sometimes the place and date of birth and. death are added, or the titles of 
| famous works. The binding is in keeping with the contents. We know no 
| reason why gift-books of this sort should not become popular in this 
country. 


| —The Anglo-American Association is the name of a small body composed 
| of Englishmen and of Americans resident in London, and was formed two or 
| three years ago, we believe, under the auspices of Mr. Thomas Hughes, for 
the praiseworthy object of promoting a better understanding and more cordial 
relations between England and the United States. That any such body could 
do anything worth mention towardssuch an object, considering the vastnumber 
of points at which the two peoples come into contact, the multiplicity of the 
ties, both commercial, civil, and literary, which connect them, and the infinite 
variety of the waysin which they get their knowledge of each other, no candid 
observer ever believed. The one attempt made by the association tolight up a 
dark place in Anglo-American relations—the monograph on the Fisheries 
question, which we noticed at length in these columns when it appeared— 
was not particularly brilliant, and was of no manner of use. Still, the aims 
of the organization were good, and {for this reason, as well as because it fur- 
nizhed a certain number of kindly geutlemen with a vent for feelings of in- 
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ternational brotherhood, were the citizens on both sides inclined to look on it 
with a friendly eye. Within a few weeks it has, however, got itself into 
trouble by undertaking to present Chicago with a public library, made up in 
part of contributions of their own works from English authors. This was at 
least a harmless project. It is true it exposed the promoters to some snub- 
bing from sour persons like Carlyle and Disraeli, who either do not like 
American institutions, or are disturbed about international copyright; but 
then it might have gone on for a long while without attracting the notice of 
mankind. Mr. George W. Smalley, however, one of the American members, 
having come to the conclusion that, if he and the other Americans re- 
mained in the body while this book-begging was going on, it would in some 
grave manner compromise the American people, solemnly sent in his resigna- 
tion, and called the attention of the two hemispheres to the act through the 
newspapers. The result is that Mr. Jenkins, the author of “Ginx’s Baby,” 
and other members, have attacked him for so doing, and the two have had a 
delightful and comely little “spat” in the Daily News, in which Jenkins was 
severe and Smalley was sarcastic. The affair is now over, but the honor of 
America has, though at the eleventh hour, been saved, and Chicago will 
probably have the library. The position of the Americans, that it would not 
be becoming for them to remain in the body while it was begging con- 
tributions from Englishmen towards an American testimonial, was sound 
enough; but, even if they had remained in it, nobody would have been sorry 
or ashamed, or in any manner damaged in mind, body, or estate, and—hardly 
anybody would have found them out. 
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—At this season of the year, the great picture market which exists in 
London assumes an activity which will increase until spring time, the sales 
becoming more and more important as they proceed. This year, however, 
there have been thrown early upon it two remarkable waifs: The Ripaldi 
Raphael, an unquestionable Raphael of the purest period of the artist, and 
the most Raphaelesque in the opinion of his warmest admirers. It was 
painted in his twenty-first year, for the nuns of St. Antony of Padua. It 
is part of a predella, aud has belonged to the gallery of the King of Naples, 
by whom it was presented to the Duke of Ripaldi on the flight from Gaeta, 
when Garibaldi and the Piedmontese had put an end to the reign of Bomba 
Jiglio. It is in excellent condition, less repainted than most of Raphael’s pic- 
tures, and is offered at $200,000 to the National Gallery, which, after its erratic 
and execedingly extravagaut indulgence in Dutch pictures, at an outlay of 
$70,000 this year, will hardly risk another heavy purchase. The other is a part 
of aseries of Raphael’s cartoons of the history of Scipio Africanus, colored by 
Giulio Romano, in similar manner to those so long at Hampton Court, which 
they resemble in treatment and size. They are about ten feet high by from 
ten to twenty-one feet long, and have been, like the Ripaldi Madonna, offered 
to the French Government, rescued from the Commune, and brought to Lon- 
don, where their owner, a Swiss gentleman who finds it necesxary to realize on 
them, hoped to find a market. But the English Government, having its set 
of similar works, will hardly be more likely to purchase these than the Ma- 
donna. Is not here a chance for our new museum in New York? The 
character of these works is that which has made Raphael tle master of 
modern painters, which has set the type of pictorial composition, and which, 
with most men who study the academic relations of line and grouping, has 
established the imperial canons of art. To the modern French classic school 
the works at Hampton Court were a source of inspiration; and those of the 
school of dessinateurs whom we now recoguize as the great masters in that 
genre—Ingres, Delaroche, etc.—have studied the works of this period of Ra- 
phael’s development as the finality of art. Without discussing now the rela- 
tion of the schools, it remains certain that, in all that pertains to the teachable 
in composition and in design, these works would be a lesson in so-called high 
art which nothing but the Sistine Chapel could rival. They are said to be in 
almost perfect condition, as when they formed part of the great exhibition of 
Napoleon I., since when they have been in the hands of their present owner. 


TWO HISTORICAL ESSAYISTS.* 
No. I.—MR. FROUDE. 

Mr. Frovpe and Mr. Freeman dre the most eminent of living English 
historians. They have each published essays which are, to employ an expres- 
sion of Mr. Froude’s, “short studies on great subjects.” As both these 
authors exhibit in their essays some of their most marked traits, the oceasion 
is a convenient one for forming some estimate of the character of writers 
each of whom has attained, if not widespread popularity, yet certainly a 
position of influence in the literary world of modern England. Moreover, both 
Mr. Freeman and Mr. Fronde, though belonging in many respects to different 





*“ Short Studies on Great Subjects. By J. A. Froude, M.A.’ London: Longmans. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
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schools, and though in their whole view of historical writing in many points 
diametrically opposed to one another, yet haye many common features clearly 
visible to critics, though probably scarcely discerned by either of the objects 
of criticism. Mr. Froude and Mr. Freeman each of them bear, though in a 
different manner, unmistakable traces. of the inflaence exerted over them by 
the High Church movement. In Mr. Froude, this influence is perceptible at 
every turn. In Mr. Freeman, it is traceable rather in crotcbets, such as a dis- 
like to the term “ the Reformation,” than in any very serious bias exerted by 
it by way of either attraction or repulsion over his mind. Each of them, 
again, owing to the very influence to which we have referred, looks at society 
from a curiously ecclesiastical point of view. Mr. Froude, it is true, never 
loses an opportunity of reiterating the fact that he has “no hope from theo- 
logians, to whatever school they belong,” and that “they, and all belonging 
to them, are given over to their own dreams, and they cling to them with a pas- 
sion proportionate to the weakness of their arguments’; but he never gets clear 
of theological questions. Mr. Freeman, on the other hand, is not much given to 
speculation of any kind, but he attaches an amiable, if occasionally a somewhat 
amusing, importance to all the minutiz of ecclesiastical antiquarianism, and, we 
suspect, would find it even harder to pardon Mr. Froude’s errors as to the names 
of sees or the installation of bishops than his moral and immoral paradoxes 
as to the character of Henry or Elizabeth. This ecclesiastical bias is, in 
writers of history, not altogether an undesirable prejudice, as it leads them to 
pay attention to a side of history which formerly had an importance it has 
not now, and, it is to be hoped, will never have again. But in Mr. Froude’s 
case, at any rate, it certainly warps his judgment when writing on modern 
topics, and is, in part, the cause of one of the gravest defects as well of Mr. 
Freeman as Mr. Froude, These writers have neither of them any interest in or 
any comprehension of the view of history which considers the growth of society 
to depend upon fixed laws or principles. This view, no doubt, has been the 
subject of gross exaggeration, and it is, to say the least, extremely doubttul 
whether a single principle has yet been ascertained which cau even meta- 
phorically be termed a historical law. Yet erroneous and premature as have 
been most of the theories already started, no man can believe that really great 
historians will not always attempt to deduce from past events the general 
principles on which their course has depended. Characteristical!y enough, 
both the writers under review utterly neglect the generalizations of political 
economy, which certainly throw light on some of the most perplexed en- 
quiries as to human progress. Mr. Froude knows just enough of political 
economy to show that be misunderstands it, and is fully determined, if we 
may adapt to his case a dictum of an intelligent artisan, that, “if political 
economy be opposed to Mr. Froude, Mr. Froude will offer strenuous opposi- 
tion to politicaleconomy.” Mr. Freeman is happily under no temptation to defy 
political economy, for he does not appear ever to have heard that the science 
of political economy had an existence. His good sense, moreover, keeps him 
from propounding economical paradoxes, but he, no less than Mr. Froude, 
would gain much by a study of what may be called the economical side of 
history. 

Both these writers, again, make up for their neglect of historical! science 
by profound belief in that last resort of speculators in waut of a theory 
—the influence of race. This belief in what we conceive Mr. Freeman 
would call Dutch and Mr. Froude Teutonic races, exhibits itself in each writer 
under very different jorms. Mr. Freeman is incited by it to exhibit rather 
boisterous exhilaration in the facet of his being an Englishman and noth- 
ing but an Englishman; but he is not, as a general rule, so far as we know 
his writing, at all desirous to oppress races who have not the good fortune to 
be Dutch—indeed, Mr. Freeman would never oppress any one at all, unless 
it be Alsatians, who, in defiance of language, blood, and Mr. Freeman, wish 
to be French when he is kind enough to think they ought to wish to be Dutch. 
Mr. Froude, though he no doubt also never means to be au oppresser, cer- 
tainly shows traces of a feeling that the best thing for Celts, Hindoos, and 
other non-Teutonie races is to be vigorously governed by energetic Teutons 
in a way which, say, to Celtic impatience, might seem like oppression. Add, 
lastly, that both Mr. Freeman and Mr. Froude, and this is one both of their 
merits and defects, were born controversialists, and only trained to be histo- 
Mr. Freeman succeeds much better than his companion in keeping 
controversy and history apart; still, they both must be considered as men 
who, even when writing history, are driven by irresistible impulse to assault 
the real or supposed errors of real or, in some cases, imaginary opponents 
Mr. Froude rages if he sniffs a political economist in the distance, and Mr. 
Freeman snorts for the battle at the merest suggestion that England owes 
anything to Roman influence. 

We have purposely dwelt on some of the points in which these distin- 
guished writers resemble each other; for it is just those characteristics which 
are common to men of the most different mould, because born under some- 
what similar influences, which are at once of permanent importance, and also 
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certain to elude general notice. But when the similarity between Mr. Free- 
man and Mr. Froude, resulting mainly from what we venture to call their 
unscientific view of histery, combined with their love of controversy, is fully 
taken into account, the broad fact remains that they each represent a 
different class of minds, each treat history in a different manner, each owe 
their influence to different qualities, and each deserve and require separate 
criticism. 

Let us first take Mr. Froude. His “Short Studies” deals with so ma my 
different topics, from Calvinism to the ‘Sete question, that it would be 
impossible in a series of articles, still less in the remainder of the present 
article, to discuss the various views and opinions contained in it. The best 
way, probably, to deal with the book is to consider one question which it 
forcibly suggests, and to which its pages, to some extent, supply an answer. 

What is it which prevents Mr. Froude from exerting an influence either 
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as a historian or a controversialist at all proportionate to his undoubted | 
| causes to which he attributes it are, to sum them up briefly in the words of 


talents? 


The truth of the allegation which this question obviously presupposes can | 


hardly be denied by any one who recalls Mr. Froude’s literary career. Known 
as the author of one or two fictions, which may, indeed, have been what Mr. 
Gladstone terms “ questionable,” but which were certainly full of power and 
interest, Mr. Froude, about fourteen or fifteen years ago, produced the two 
first volumes of his history. These were open to grave criticism, but they 
were read by many persons with enthusiasm, and they rightly excited very 
high expectatious of the author’s future achievements. No one, again, can 
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proceeding with his history, called attention to facts which did not square 
with his own theory to allow the supposition that he wilfully conceals the 
truth. He misstates facts not because he wishes to misstate them, but be- 
cause he is essentially a rhetorician and not a historian. Whatever phase 
of thought or feeling his mind passes through, that he represents 
with considerable power, but he is constantly going through phases of senti- 
ment, and seems to have neither the will nor the capacity to think on any 
given subject; still less has he any power of fairly realizing what are the 
arguments of an opponent with which, as a controversialist, he ought to deal. 

Hence, his whole writings, and especially his controversial writings, have 
a pre-eminently sentimental, spasmodic, inconsequent character. Take, for 
instance, the article on “ England’s War.” His theme is the decline of En- 
glish power since the date ‘when the last shot had been fired at Waterloo,” 
and “ Great Britain was the first power in the world.” Mr. Froude, after his 
manner, first assumes the fact of the decline, and then accounts for it. The 


the school to which Mr. Froude belongs, the “shains of constitutional gov- 
ernment.” The effect of this eloquent and, in some parts, very ingenious 
essay is utterly ruined by the reader's being haunted by the enquiry which 
never suggests itself to Mr. Froude. The enquiry is simply this: How is it 
possible that a kind of government under which, in 1215, England rose to 
the highest power, should be itself the cause of England’s sinking below 
contempt after 1215? We do not say there is no answer to this question, but 


| it is one which lies on the very threshold of the enquiry, and the existence of 


doubt that, when, some year or two ago, the history was left off rather than | 
for Calvin to be made consistent with his constant depreciation of dogmatic 


| theology, or with the exaggerated prominence which he gives to the merely 


finished, the world felt that these expectations had been doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Moreover, Mr. Froude from the first was hailed by many persons not 


only as a great historian, but also as a sort of prophet, or, at any rate, as a | 


propounder of striking theories. Few persons can now say that Mr. Froude’s 
theories have made muck mark on the world. What, then, is the cause of 
something which must fairly be termed failure, or, if not failure, at any rate 
a waut of that success which the author's brilliant talents might have been 
expected to ensure? 

The cause certainly is not any decline in literary talent. Whoever reads 
the essay ou the condition of Protestantism will admit that the description 
of the evangelical prayer-meeting, where the congregation sung the melan- 
choly hymn, of which the main conclusion, according to Mr. Froude, is that 
“ doing ends in death,” is at least as striking a picture as anything iu the 
“Shadow of the Clouds” or in the wonderful account of the “ Pilgrimage of 
Grace.” Nor, again, can it be said that the views propounded by Mr. Froude 
are either wholly without worth or really opposed to the feeling of 
the day. No fair eritic can deny that a volume of four hundred 
and odd pages, written by an able man, on many of the leading subjects 
of the day, and containing attacks on a great number of received 
opinions aud received institutions, almost inevitably vontains a great many 
remarks which are true and useful. Nor can any one who traces the course 
of recent English legislation, and other signs of popular fec!ing, doubt that 
there is a strong current of sentiment runuivg dead against many of the ap- 
proved political and economical doctrines which Mr. Froude assaults with a 
zeal which is hardly a zeal according to knowledge. 

Sut, if his influence be not impeded either by defect of literary skill or by 
the esseutial unpopularity of his doctrines, wherein, again we ask, does the 
hindrance lie? A whole chorus of Saturday Reviewers and others are ready 
to reply that Mr. Froude’s grossest fault, that which mars all other virtues, 
if he has them, is his inaccuracy. Now, we are certainly not going to do 


which Mr. Froude never recognizes. How, again, is Mr. Froude’s admiration 


negative character of Protestantism? But, indeed, it were impossible even 
to state the numerous questions which Mr. Froude’s essay suggests to which 


| it is searcely possible for any sensible man to find au answer. How, for in- 


stance, is it possible that a man of great cleverness, who knows history and 


| knows the world, can really believe that, “as regards morality, it may be 


doubted whether inviting spirit-rappers to dinner, and allowing them to pre- 


| tend to consult our dead relations, is in reality much more innocent” than 


burning witches? This question is puzzling enough, but there is an even 


| more puzgling enquiry behind. How can it be that a man who certainly does 
| not form too high an estimate of the world’s truthfulness, who must, though 


| 


not a lawyer, know something of law, and must, though not a great 
historian, know something of history, still seems to feel a mystericus 
faith in the preambles to statutes? On an implicit faith in preambles 
Mr. Froude attempted to base his views of history, and now, after 
more than fifteen years’ historical labers, still looks with incompre- 
hensible reverence on ‘‘the preamble of a Tudor statute” which “ used 
to speak with reverence, real or pretended, of the law of God.” 
The belief in preambles is certainly the last and strangest of all the phases 
of human faith, and is certainly a curious creed for a writer who, with all his 
defects, can, as in the essay on the “ Prospects of Protestantism,” speak with 


| vigor and decision, and tell respectable English churchmen the truth, which 


battle for the accuracy of a writer who has been frequently detected in | 


errors, and who, even in these essays, seems to us, if we understand him 


rightly, to assert that Sunday-schools existed about the time of the Reforma- , 
tion. But, while fully admitting the importance of accuracy in history, we | 


gravely doubt whether Mr. Froude’s inaccuracies, great as some of them have 


been, made so much impression on the publie mind as critics expected them | 
| pal merit the merit, such as it is, of giving a sort of expression to the inex- 


to produce. The public, after all, feel what reviewers sometimes do not—that, 


though accuracy is good, a man may be a great writer, and even a great his- | 
torian, who occasionally makes a slip about the insta!lation of a bishop | 
or the size of a diocese, or eyen about more important things. In- | 


accuracy, however, is one form of the fault which, more than any other, 

mars Mr. J Froude’s writings and lessens his influence. It is a fault very easy 
to perceive, but not by any means so easy to define, and may, perhaps, be 
best described as a want of judgment or due balance of mind. To this are, 
we suspect, to be attributed errors which unfriendly critics have sometimes 
ascribed to intellectual dishonesty. Of intellectual dishonesty, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, Mr. Froude is free. His picture, for example, of Henry 


VILL. is not, even taking his own showing of the facts, a fair or truthful pic- 
ture, nor can we believe that his version of the facts is in all cases to be re- | 
On the other hand, Mr. Froude has too frequently himself, whilst | 


lied on. 


they are always forgetting, that they must either condemn Rome or condemn 
the Reformation, and that “there would have been no such thing as the Eng- 
lish Reformation except for those among us who did not believe in priests 
atall.” — 


CHILDREN'S BOOKS." 4 


II. 


We should say that Professor De Mille may safely allow himself this 
much of self-gratulation over his books for boys—that the boys will read 
them with interest. Whether he ought to think that he has done well to 
write them is another question, and one to which Professor De Mille’s an- 
swer and ours would probably be different, though we have no very harsh cor.- 
demnation to give them either. They appear to us to have for their princi- 


pressible, break-neck boyishness of healthy boys. The expression is very 
much exaggerated, to be sure; the boys are athletic and adventurous to a 
degree that is morbid—as if boys who were born in some one of the British 
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colonial possessions, and thus devoted by the fates to being more exclusively 
and fervidly members of the Alpine Club than it would have been necessary 
to be had they been born in the United Kingdom itself. 
going over cataracts, and getting ad.ift in schooners, and escaping from 
quicksands, and fighting shovel-nose sharks, and camping on desolate islands 
and promontories, that is done by the members of the “ B. 0, W. C.” would 
secure the approval of Mr. Whymper himself for any man—for an officer in 
the militia service of the Dominion of Canada. But the boys will not quar- 
rel with the exaggeration. Wewish it was more certain than we suppose it 
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—and there is a large collection—are commonplace and badly drawn, though 
good enough to be a help in illustrating the stories; but, besides these, the 
number of fine prints got together, chiefly of animals, is alone worth the 


| price of the book. ‘They are so good as to call for a more enduring binding 


than the one they have received, which will not hold together a book of four 


| hundred and twelve pages for more than a year, even in good children’s 
| hands. The reading matter of the book is adapted to children of any age 
| and is of the pious kind. Still, many of the stories are interesting, and there 


is that they will quarrel with the vulgarity of Mr. De Mille’s Captain Cor- | 


bets and Solomons and Pats and Grand Panjandrums and Jiggenses. 
not know, however, that “ Lost in the Fog,” “ Among the Brigands,” “ The 
Fire in the Woods,” aud their companions are books that will do so much 
harm to the young reader by their falsity and low tone, as they will do him 
good by amusing him and by cultivating in him habits of adventure and 
of physical activity, in which American boys are perhaps somewhat lacking. 
Perhaps they are lacking; we doubt if their mothers would say so. The 
charge might probably be made with more truth against American youths 
who have passed the age of boyhood. 

“ Adrift on the Sea” is a little book which we are more than willing to 
commend. It is astory of the vacation of some children, who spend the 
summer at the seaside, and who, among other and smaller adventures, have 
the misfortune to “forget that it is Sunday,” and to walk on the beach on 
that day, and afterwards play ina boat which drifts out to sea with them 
and carries them nearly to France. Not that it is a Sabbatarian book at all. 
The true cause of the mishap is that the eldest of the children, Arthur, who 
is twelve years old, has been for two years at a public school, has become 
very conceited, and imagines himself competent to do anything, let alone 
rowing a boat. This self-conceit—which has previously withstood the shock 
of the young gentleman’s extreme illness after pipe-smoking that he had 
given himself out as able to do, and several other smaller shocks—is pretty 
thoroughly taken out of Arthur by the compulsory voyage in the Channel 
and the spectacle of the misery which privation of food inflicts upon his 
smaller brother, Georgie, who is represented as a boy who shows great sin- 
gleness of purpose at meal times. The moral which the book inculcates is 
very well inculeated, we think, though we do not say that older persons than 
children of ten or twelve years might not think it too much obtruded, 
Still, every one may read it with some pleasure. Included in it, by the 
way, are two stories, one absurd one, with comical effects that doubtless 
will be appreciated in the nursery, and one about a sick boy who dreamed 
that he was taken up into heaven—which is extremely sentimental in its 
tone, but which may be of service at twilight in softening the hearts of bad 
children and diminishing the frequency of corporal punishment. 

“Nine Years Old” also is a pleasant book which we think our readers 
might do well to buy. An aunt recalls for her nieces things which happened 
to her when she was nine years old and had two grandmothers, and certain 
faults to be cured of. Here, again, there is a little moralizing which will do 
nobody any harm, and doubtless will do the children good. here is also here 
and there a little of that sort of remark which shows that the utterer has lost 
some illusions—as, for instance, that one cannot always be young; that one 
would be happier if one could just have what one wanted, and the like. But 
as the children will disregard all this pensive philosophizing, and indeed not 
know that any philosophizing is going on, we need not expend spiritual 
energy in reprobating it as wholly out of place in literature for the young, a 
sin against art, and so forth. Some pretty pictures by Froélich add to the 
agreeableness of this pleasant little volume. Thc same author’s “ When I was 
a Little Girl” is a fresh, rambling, simple little book, just the thing for girls 
of ten years old or younger, about English country life and English school 
children, the farmyard, and dolls aad playing games, and all that variety of 
gentle reminiscence with which good aunts and mothers amuse their small 
audience at twilight. 

We find ourselves a little surprised at seeing such a book as a “ Fairy 
Book” from such an author as Mrs. Craik. Perhaps there is no good reason 
why she should not write fairy stories, but from the delineation of moral and 
religious character to the rehabilitation of the Yellow Dwarf and Invisible 
Prince is certainly an unexpected step. Most of the venerable and highly 
respectable old stories are here, from “Cinderella” and “Beauty and the 
Beast” down to that immoral and detestable little fiction, “Red Riding 
Hood,” which never has had anything to recommend it but the fact of its 
being a “classic.” Mrs. Craik presents these veracious histories in a simple 
form, and without any sacrilegious adornment; and, as it will never do for a 
generation to arise and know them not, we can recommend the new version 
to parents of conservative minds. 

The bound numbers of the English magazine for children, Chatterbor, 
make fully as attractive a volume as that of last year. Some of the pictures 


We do , 


is a fair quantity of sound and entertaining instruction. 
Little Folks is likewise the year’s number of an English magazine. 
It contains, within strong-looking backs, four hundred and sixteen pages, 


| not so large as those of Chatterbox. The range of its collection of 
pictures seems to be mainly the same, although there are more 


| insignificant ones, and fewer of the fine large cuts. 





The funny pictures did 
not strike us as very funny, while occasionally there is a positively disagree- 
able one, like “The Jack Tar” (p. 100). The literature of the bookis, in part, 
contributed by young people from five to fourteen, pour encourager les autres 
in the art of composition. It is also secular in ita treatment of subjects, and, 
so far as we have observed, contains no abnormal cases of virtue. 

But for a specimen of an out-and-out Sunday-school work, the Children's 
Magazine (American) takes precedence of anything we have yet had this 
year. Whatever be the subject—a description of the Yosemite Valley, or an 
account of the excavations at Pompeii, or stories for the children—everything 
is made to point a laborious evangelical moral. A small child in one story 
wants to be told what “ Samivel” said, and what it “ meaned,” which might 
remind the unregenerate more of one Mr. Weller than the little Samuel whom 
the Lord called. Boys also help poor people out of their private purses in a 
reckless way, and contract a regular habit of doing chores for them, For the 
rest, there are Sunday lessons, letters to “ Our Bible Class,” ete. The illus- 
trations are poor. 

We intend a compliment to the author of “ Little Folk Songs” when 
we say she has been a heedful student of Mother Goose. There is quite a 
familiar ring about some of the little pieces, and they make one feel like beat- 
ing time to them, though not like singing. The imitation runs a little too 
close in “ Money,” with its 

** How shall I eat without any bread ? 
How shall | sleep without any bed ?"’ 
which brings Tom Tucker vividly to mind. The marked merit of the book 
is in its precise adaptation to the needs and comprehension of a small child. 
We venture to assert that “The Bee’s Honey,” “ Mistress Mouse,” ‘‘ Baby 
Pigs,” “ The Spider,” “* Buttons,” “ Stannie’s Hiding,” or “‘ My Kitten ” could 


| not be read to a two or five-year-old audience without being rapturously en- 


cored. The strongly marked rhythm and simple ideas, set up in an easy 
row, attract the attention and fasten on the memory. There are longer 
pieces than these mentioned, all of which are more or less good, except per- 
haps “ Rumble Grumble,” which is rather unpleasant, and the “Toad in the 
Road,” which may be amusing to parents, but is inadvisable to read to small 
boys with warlike propensities. “The Ant to the Grasshopper” is a happy 
instance of clear, compact writing. The whole book is so thoroughly cheer- 
ful and wholesome, and, where there is a moral to be drawn in any piece, it is 
done with such restraint and delicacy, that we think it may be as popular 
with the mothers as with the babes. 

We were agreeably disappointed on taking up “Jack Hazard” to find 
that it was not a reprint of the estimable but dull “‘ Jack Hazard” of former 
days, but a brand-new biography written by Mr. Trowbridge. This Jack 
was a profane little driver on the Erie Canal thirty years ago, and his history 
goes to show how a boy with character and pluck and latent conscience 
may rise by his own exertions and a few favoring circumstances from the 
very lowest kind of life to respect and honor. The principal favoring cir- 
cumstauce in Jack’s fortune was his Newfoundland dog, Lion. The dog had 


| been singed in a fire, and no one befriended him but Jack, io whom he ever 


after owed allegiance. If it wasn’t for the author's plain intention, we 


| should say that Lion was the hero of this history; it is certainly his adven- 


| tures which lend it its chief interest. 


He is to “Jack Hazard” what the 


| horse Don Fulano was to Winthrop’s “John Brent”; and we think it a 


| eame of Lion. 


little odd, with Mr. Trowbridge’s habit of winding up his dramatis persone 
in a handsome wary, that he has omitted to mention at the close what be- 
To be sure, there is a sequel hinted at, and that may contain 
the desired information. Mr. Trowbridge certainly has a knack at painting 
Yankees, and the proverbial “mean Yankee” suffers no abatement at his 
hands. The boys’ talk is as comical as it is realistic; and the slang he puts 
into thei: mouths is a triumph of either invention or memory. There is in 
this book, as in all its predecessors, a curious looking towards dramatization 
which may or may not be conscious. Miss Wansey and Mr. Pipkin are 


just ready for the stage, with the regular farce repetitions of set phrases in 
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their mouths, and with their utterly preposterous and illogical wedding at 


the fall of the curtain. 


Not that unlikely people do not frequently surprise 


us by marrying, but in a related story one requires some intelligible excuse 


jor suddenly turning enemies into lovers. 
poiut of the book which requires one more word. 


liberally managed ; that is, the process of slonghing off such a skin as he 


had is made to seem not a very difficult process. 


boy would have had more struggles, more slips backward, and been a little 
less of a Casabianca, keeping on picking red-root, while the Deacon had for- 


gotten him, and the dinner-horn was blowing. Still, it is a cheerful fault, 
especially when the duty of analysis of hearts and heads is so fully per- 


formed in all the magazines for the yeung. 


+ ada YORK CHURCH BOOK STORE. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF THE LATE 
REY. DR. MAHAN, Edited by the Rev. J. H. Hop- 
kins, jr. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Vol. I. Church History. 
Vol. If. Palmoni and Mystic Numbers. 
Vol. IIL. Miscellaneous Writings. 
Vol. I. will be ready about December 14. Price $4. 
The Subscription price for the set will be $10, payable, 
#3 on the delivery of Vol. I., $5 on delivery of Vol. IL, and 
#2 on delivery of Vol. III. 


THE RITUAL LAW OF THE CHURCH, 
with its Application to the Communion and Baptismal 
Offices. To which is added, “ Notes upon Orders and 
the Articles... By Murray Hoffman, author of the 
“ Law of the Church” and “ Ecclesiastical Law in 
the State of New York.’’ Price to subscribers, $3; 
to non-subscribers, $4. (In the Press.) 

Persons wishing to avail themselves of the subscription 
prices of the above books should send their names and 
addresses at once to the Publishers. 





NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. By the Rev. G. Rawlinson, 
M.A. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS. Arranged ir the 
form of an English Harmony from the Text of the 
Authorized Version. With Analysis and Four Maps. 
By the Rev. J. M. Fuller, M.A. Post 8vo, cloth, 75 
cents. 


COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Containing the Acts, Epistles, and Revela- 
tion, according to the Authorized Version. By various 
authors. With Map. Crown Svo, cloth, red edges, $3. 


MORAL DIFFICULTIES CONNECTED 
WITH THE BIBLE. Being the Boyle Lectures for 
1871, preached in her Majesty’s Chapel at Whitehall. 
By the Rev. J. A. Hessey, D.C.L. Post 8vo, cloth, 
75 cents. 


THE MINISTRY OF NATURE, By Rey. 
Ilugh Macmillan. 12mo, cloth, $2. 





NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF DIVINE SERVICE. 


An Enquiry concerning the True Manner of Under- 
standing and Using the Order for Morning and Even- 
ing Prayers, and for the Administration of the Holy 
Communion in the English Church. By the Rev. 
Philip Freeman. 2vols. 8vo, $6. 

AN EXPLANATION OF THE THIRTY- 
NINE ARTICLES. With an Epistle Dedicatory to 
the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. By the Rt. Rev. A. P. 
Yorbes, D.D., Bishop of Brechin. 8vo, cloth, $5. 

LECTURES ON CHURCH DIFFICULTIES. 
By the Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A. With Introduction by 
the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, M.A. 12mo, cloth, $2 5¢. 





POTT, YOUNG & CO., 


Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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HYMNS OF PRAISE AND PRAYER TO 
GOD THE HOLY GHOST. 


EDITED BY 


| Right. Rev. WM. HENRY ODEN HEIMER, D.D., 


AND 
Rev. FREDERICK M. BIRD. 
650 pages small 4to, bound in cloth, gilt, 35. 


The scope and spirit of the book are thoroughly | The late Mr. Babbage. A Catalogue of Holiday 
a 


All religious bodies and all schools of | 


catholic. 
thought, which recognize the Deity of the Holy 
Ghost, are represented in it. The amount of ma- 
terial may surprise those who remember how 
little on this subject is found in ordinary Hym- 
nals and Collections of Sacred Verse. ‘The 


| whole domain of hymnody has been drawn upon 








with no sparing hand. Few of the Hymns have 
been taken from other than original sources, and 
the text may be relied on as unaltered and un- 
abridged in nearly or quite every case, except 
when the contrary is stated. 

The book is elegantly printed on superfine 
paper, and is tastefully bound in cloth. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
770 Broadway, Corner Ninth Street, N. Y. 
te Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
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| The Koran. The 


TUE LAND OF THE VEDA.” 


PRICE $4. 





Being Personal Reminiscences of India; Its People, 


Castes, Thugs, and Fakirs; Its Religions, Mytholo- 
gy, Principal Monuments, Palaces, and Mausoleums; 


together with the Incidents of the great Sepoy Rebel- | 
lion, and its resulta to Christianity and Civilization ; | 


with a Map of India and Forty-two Illustrations. | 


Also, Statistical Tables of Christian Missions, and a 
Glossary of Indian Terms used in the Work and in 
Missionary Correspondence. By Rev. William But- 
ler, D.D. 


This is « large Svo of 550 pages, profusely and admira- 
bly illustrated, and in mechanical appearance exceeding- 
ly attractive. Indeed, the Publishers as well as the author 
have spared no pains to make the work all that can be 
desired. Dr. Butler's long residence in India, and his 
intimate acquaintance and harmonious relations with the 
governmental authorities there, gave him special facilities 
for extensive observation and study, and his work, 
therefore, comes to us with the freshness and value of 
original information and direct personal investigation. It 
abounds with historic facts and current incidents, and 
furnishes the public with a large amount of valuable in- 
formation on the varied and interesting subjects of which 
it treats. The style is vivid throughout, and in many 
parts exceedingly picturesque and interesting. 





CARLTON & LANAHAN, 
805 Broadway, New York. 


| 
| 
| 
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S ONGS OF THE SPIRIT, ()* the 30th instant will be published, No. 36, 

December, 1871, completing Vol. 3, 


BIBLIOPOLIST : 


A Literary Register and Monthly Ca e of Old and 
New Books. and Repository of Notes and Queries. 

The new Number wiil contain, with other articles, New 
Notes on the 
History of Fort George. International Copyright. News- 
paper Patronage. The New Zealander. The Copyrights 
ot “Hamlet” and “ Paradise Lost.”’ Poefns of Rev. Ste- 

hen Duck. Boswell and the Keeper of Newgate. Dr. 
Schneon and Charles Dickens. George Borrow's Works. 
Origin of Racine’s meng! of “Les Plaideurs.”’ Story of 
Lavater. Viscountess Keith, a Relic of the Last Century. 
London Book Season. Thelate Sir Ro- 
derick Marchison. Mr. Prescott’s Library. The late 
Thomas Roscoe. The Signers. A Receipt fora ** Poem 
in Dialect.”” Origin of Chambers’s Journal. A Scene at 
Cariton House. “ Gutted’’ Oysters. ee yo ene 

ooks. 
A Catalogue of a Choice Collection of Works relating to 
the Drama. Literary Gossip. Book Notices, etc.. etc. 


Subscription $1 per year. Cheap Edition, 50 cents. 
(2 Send stamp for Specimen Number. 
J. SABIN & SONS, 81 Naseau St., N. Y. 





A. NEW (LITERARY) DEPARTURE. 
A Comic Christmas Novei will be Ready To-day: 


THE WALKING DOLL; or, The Asters 
and Dis-Asters of Society. By Orpheus C. Kerr. Being 
a new and wholly original Eccentrically Humorous 
Romance of Society ; a perfectly fresh and interesting 
Love Story; an Ingenious Comedy of Perplexing Er- 
rors; a piquant Literary and Social Satire; a Reman- 
tic Study of Passion and Fashion; of Characters 
whimsical, sentimental, eccentric, and farcical. 12mo, 
(about) 350 pp., cloth extra, $1 50. 


Also, 

SHORT POEMS FOR SHORT PEOPLE. 
By Edgar Fawcett. A Delightfally Humorous Christ- 
mas Volume for Young and Old. 16mo, (about) 190 
pp., cloth gilt, $1. 

Eariy orders solicited from the Trade. 
FRANCIS B. FELT & CO., Publishers, 
91 Mercer Street, New York. 








A MOST ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
DR. JOHN HALL’S 
PAPERS FOR HOME READING. 
By Rey. Joun Hart, D.D., 
Of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
1 elegant 12mo, with Portrait, $1 75. 
N. B.—A few copies in choice calf and 
morocco bindings for Presents. 
This popular book is now in its fourth 
thousand. 
DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
762 Broadway, New York. 





RITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS. Re- 
printed from THE NATION, and in some measure 
supplying the place of the first two volumes of the paper, 
now somewhat scarce. Price $150. Address, Publisher 
ef THE NATION, Box 6732, N. Y. 





IFE AND LETTERS OF CAPTAIN JOHN 

Brown. Edited by Richard D. Webb. The best 
ever written, With photograph showing the face with- 
out the beard. Price $150. Address, Publisher of THE 
NATION, Box 6732, N. Y. 
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IMPORTANT NEW WORKS 
JUST READY, or to ba Isened by 
SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 


654 Broadway, New York. 





I, 
THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. 


Journeys on Foot inthe Wilderness of the Forty Years’ 


Wanderings, undertaken in connection with the Ord- 
nance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration 


Fund. 
By E. 1. PALMER, M.A., 


Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


and Drawings taken on the Spot by the Sinai Survey 
Expedition and C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake. 
2 volumes 8vo, cloth extra, $7 50. 
Messrs. S., W. & Co. have imported an Edition of this 
very valuable contribution to Scripture History, and, in 


order to place it within reach of all interested readers, | 
have reduced the published price of $14 to $7 50, from | 


which no discount can be given. 





Il. 
AN ELEGANT AND USEFUL GIFT-BOOK. 
ALPINE PLANTS. 
Figures and Descriptions of the most striking and beauti- 
ful of the Alpine Flowers. 
Edited by DAVID WOOSTER, F.R.H1.S. 


Illustrated by 54 Plates exquisitely colored, and attrac- 
tively bound in cloth, extra gilt and gilt edges, with 
Fiower Panel in colors on the side; royal 8vo, $10 50. 





Il. 
STONES OF THE TEMPLE; 


Or, LESSONS FROM THE FABRIC AND FURNITURE 


OF THE CHURCH. By Walter Field, M.A., F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, Cloth extra, 
gilt top, $3 75. 
Iv. 
A JOURNEY TO THE CENTRE OF 
THE EARTH. 
From the French of Jales Verne. With 52 full-page Il- 
lustrations by Rion. 
$2 50. 
V. 
Eastlake’s New Work (to be Ready Next Week): 
A HISTORY OF THE GOTHIC 
REVIVAL. 


12mo, attractive cloth, extra, | 
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READY THIS WEEK BY 
FA URD & HOUGHTON, New York. 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge. 
I. 


FIRESIDE SCIENCE. A Series of Popular 


Scientific Essays upon Topics connected with Every- 


day Life. By James R. Nichols, M.D., Editor of 
Boston Journal of Chemistry. In 1 vol. 16mo, cloth: 
$1 50. 


Some of the topics discussed are the metal to be used in 


With Maps and numerous Illustrations, from Photographs | Water-pipes, the Chemistry of a Hen's Egg, the Clothing 


we Wear, and Dr. Nichols’s success in scientific farming 
has drawn from him some valuable notes and bints. 





IT. 


THE METAPHORS OF ST. PAUL AND 
THE COMPANIONS OF ST. PAUL. By John 8. How- 
son, D.D., Dean of Chester. Two volumes in one, with 
Iilustrations, and an Introduction by Rev. Professor 
Hackett. 16mo, $1 25. (Published for American 
Tract Society.) 


Dean Howson’s great work, in conjunction with Dr. 
Conybeare, is sufficient guarantee for the value and excel- 
lence of this book. 





NEX" WEER: 
CELIA THAXTER’S POEMS. 


PIATT’S LANDMARKS, and new edition of 
his Western Windows. 





RECENT BOOKS: 

$2 75. 

$1 75. 

Mrs. Richardson’s Stories from Old English Poetry. 
$1 50. 

Mrs. White’s Little-Folk Songs. 


Morgan’s Macaronic Poctry. 
Meline’s Mary, Queen of Scots. 


$1 25. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent free of expense on 
receipt of advertised price by the Publisher. 


HE BEST ENGLISH PERIODICALS. 








THE LONDON QUARTERLY, EDINBURGH, 


An attempt to show how the Taste for Medieval Architec- | 
| Blackwood and any one Review, $7; Blackwood and two 


ture which lingered in England during the last Two 


Centuries has since been encouraged and developed. | 


By Charles L. Eastlake, Author of ‘‘ Hints on House- 
hold Taste.’ With nearly 50 fine Plates. 1 vol. 
quarto, cloth extra, gilt top, $13 50. 





The abeve works sent, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price, by 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 


READY DECEMBER 15. 
TH E ARTIST EDITION 
OF 
TENNYSON’S NEW POEM, 





| THE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., 


WESTMINSTER, and BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEWS, and BLACKWOOD'S EDIN- 
BURGH MAGAZINE. 


| Regularly and faithfully reprinted, at about one third the 


price of the originals. 
TERMS.—Blackwood or any one Review, $4 a year; 
Reviews, $10; Blackwood and three Reviews, $13; any 


three Reviews, $10; the four Reviews, $12; Blackwood 
and the four Reviews, $15. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE FOUR REVIEWS FOR OCTOBER. 


140 Fulton Street, New ¥ork. 





VALUABLE BOOKS 


FOR 


GIFTS AND LIBRARIE 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


= 





(110 WASHINGTON STREET, 


THE LAST TOURNAMENT. 


Illustrated by HAMMATT BILLINGS, 


And uniform with the Artist Edition of ‘Enoch Arden.” 
The designs by Mr. Billings are the best he has ever 
done. 


J. E. TILTON &, CO., BOSTON, 


PUBLISHERS. 


} 


BOSTON. 
HAVE JUST ISSUED 
ACATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


COMPRISING 


| WORKS IN EVERY CLASS OF LITERATURE, 


4 


SELECTED FROM THEIR 


' LARGE AND EXTENSIVE STOCK, 


eB Sert free by mail to any address. 


+ = 


COL’S 


a — = 


ACMILLAN & 


M- 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RAPHAEL OF URBINO, AND HIS FA- 
THER, GIOVANNI SANTI. By J. D. Passavant, 
formerly Director of the Museum at Frankfort. With 
Twenty Illustrations, by the permanent Woodbury 
process. Royal 8vo, full gilt, $12. 

** Deserves. and will probably meet with, the highest at- 
tention of all lovers of art and of artists. ‘he 


elegant and refined finish of the photographs deserves the 
highest praise.”"— Boston Kvening Traveller. § 


N.B.—The Illustrations to this volume are by a carbon 
process, and cannot possibly fade. 


|WINE: a Treatise on Its Origin, Nature, 

and Varieties. Being a Complete Manual of Viticulture 

and (Enology. By J, L. W. Thudichum, M.D., and 

Auguste Dupré, Ph.D. Medium 8vo, with many Ilus- 
trations, $9. 

‘A treatise almost nnique for its usefulness either to 


the grower, the vender, or the consumer of wine.’’— 
Wine Trade Review. 


NEURALGIA, and the Diseases which Re- 


| semble it. By Francis E. Anstie, M.D., M.R.C.P., 
Editor of the Practitioner. S8vo, $3 50, 
ON THE USE OF THE OPHTHALMO- 


SCOPE in Diseases of the Nervous System and of the 
Kidneys, also in certain other General Disorders. By 
Thomas Clifford Allbutt, M.A., M.D., Cantah, Physi- 
cian to the Leeda General Infirmary, ete., ete. With 
Colored Plates. 8vo, $5, 


EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS. A Course 
of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Science 
for Ireland. By R. 8. Ball, M.A. With many beanti 
ful Illustrations. Medium &vo, $6, 


THE MINISTRY OF NATURE. By the 
Rev. Hugh Macmillan, author of “ Bible Teachings 
in Nature,” etc. 12mo, cloth. $2. 


THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. By the Rev. F. 
D. Maurice, Professor of Casuistry and Moral Philo- 
sophy in the University of Cambridge. New and 
revised edition. 12mo, cloth, $2 50. 


THE THEORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., Professor of Logic and 
Political Economy in Owens College, Manchester. 
8vo, $3 50. 

“This new work on Political Economy is destined, if 
we mistake not, to exercise far greater influence on the 


study of the science than the author seems to imagine.’’- 
Manchester Examiner. 


THOUGHTS ON LIFE SCIENCE. — By 
Edward Thring, M.A. (Benjamin Place), Head-master 


of Uppingham School. New edition, revised and en 
larged. 12mo, $2 50. 


MR. PISISTRATUS BROWN, M.P., in the 
Highlands. Reprinted from the London Daily News, 
with additions. Illustrated. 12mo, $1 75. 

PATTY. BY KATHERINE 8S. MAC- 
QUOID, author of * Rookstone," etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1 75. 


— 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS: 
ELEMENTS OF ROMAN LAW. By Gaius. 
With a Translation and Commentary by E. Poste, 
M.A. 8vo, $6. 


THE PHILOLOGY OF THE ENGLISH 
TONGUE. By John Earle, M.A., sometime Profes- 
sor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford. 12mo, $2. 

‘Every page attests Mr. Earle’s thorough knowledge 


of English in all ite stages, and of the living Teutonic 
languages." —A cademy. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S Select Catalogue of Books for 

Chriatmas and the New Year, containing all their Ilus- 

| trated Holiday and Juvenile Books, sent free to any ad- 
} dress on application to 


| 38 BLEECKER STREET, New York. 
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LEE & SHEPARD 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK 


ANEW NOVEL OF SOCIETY. 
RUBY DUKE. 
BY MRS. H. K. POTWIN. 
12mo, Cloth, - . - - : - ° - $150 


By the Author of “THE GOLD-HUNTERS.” 

THE WHALEMEN’S ADVENTURES IN THE 
SANDWICIL ISLANDS AND ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST. By W. H. Thomes, Author of ** The Gold- 
Hunter's Adventures,” “The Bushrangers,” and 
“The Gold-Hunters in Europe.’ 12mo, Illustrated, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


By Prof. JAMES DE MILLE. 


AMONG THE BRIGANDS. Being the first 
volume ofa new series, **The Young Dodge Club.” 
l6mo, cloth, $1 50. 


By ELIJAH KELLOGG. 
THE CRUISE OF THE CASCO. 
trated, $1 25. 

THE PLEASANT COVE SERIES. 
8 vols. Illustrated. Per vol., $1 25. 

1. Arthur Brown, the Young Captain. 

2, The Young Deliverers. 

3. The Cruise of the Casco. 


16mo. T[lus- 





By SOPHIE MAY. 


AUNT MADGE’S STORY. 24mo. Illustrated. 
75 cents, 

LITTLE PRUDY’S FLYAWAY SERIES. 3 
vols. Illustrated. Per vol., 75 cents. 


1, Little Folks Astray. 
2. Prudy Keeping House. 
3. Aunt Madge's Story. 


By PAUL COBDEN. 

THE TURNING WHEEL. By Paul Cobden, 
Author of * Who Will Win?” “ Going on a Mission,” 
etc, 18mo. Illustrated. $1 25. 

THE RECKONING SERIES. 
Svole. Il. Per vol., $1 25. 
1. Who Will Win? 


2. Going on a Mission. 
3. The Turning Wheel. 





{8 Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
LE&, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, New York. 


pe NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
VOL. CXIV. 1872. 


* If some scoffer were now to ask, ‘Who reads an Aine- 
rican essay ?* we should have little difficulty in replyiog, 
that Boston produces at this moment ene monthly and one 
quarterly magazine which are certainly equal to any two 
specimens of periodical literature of which London is the 
parent, Let any man who doubts whether Ame- 
rican essays finds many English readers endeavor to pro- 
cure in England, either for love or money, a copy of ‘ast 
July's number of the ‘ North American Review’; nor let 
hita forget also to enquire how many copies of the much- 
sought uumber have aiready been sold in London.’’—Lon- 
don Telegraph, 1871. 





“*The fact that, on the whole, the ‘ North American Re- 
view’ has been Kept abreast of its English contempora- 
ries, being better than they fully as often as it has been 
worse, is greatly to the credit of our American men of 
letters, It would be for the general good if the 
number of newspaper editors and newspaper readers who 
now see the ‘North American’ could be doubled and 
tripled; for in all the coutry there is hardly another 
source of sound scholarship and criticism in*literature, 
and of carefn] thought op the questions that should occu- 
YY the politician, legislator, and sociologist.”.—The New 

ork Nation, 1870, 

_Liberal inducements offered to the trade and to agerits. 
The attention of all libraries and book-clnbs is invited to 
os Review. For back numbers apply directly to the Pab- 

shers., 

Terms, $6 a year. Single numbers, $1 50. 


J. R. OSGOOD & CO., Publishers, 


124 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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W BOOKS 

JUST PUBLISHED BY 

NOYES, HOLMES & COMPANY, 
17 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


NE 


IIUDSON’S REVISED EDITION OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS, the 
text carefully restored according to the first editions. 
New revised edition. With Introduction, Notes (origi- 
nal and selected), and a Life of the Poet. By the Rev. 
Henry N. Hudson, A.M. Eleven vols. 16mo, with 
contents lettered on the back of each volume. Steel 
Portrait. Price, $15 for the set. 


Also, an ILLUSTRATED EDITION of the same. Con- 
taining nearly Two Hundred Steel Engravings (in out- 
line). Eleven vols., gilt top. Price $22 for the set, in 
neat box. 


A REVISED EDITION OF SHURTLEFF’S 
HISTORY OF BOSTON. 


A TOPOGRAPHICAL AND HfSTORICAL DE- 
SCRIPTION OF BOSTON. By Dr. Nathaniel B. 
Shurtleff. With ancient Maps and Plans. One vol. 
8vo, 730 pp. Price $5. This valuable work, revised 
and corrected by the author, is now ‘irst offered to the 
trade and general public. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL. The Heart of Christ. 
By Rev. E. H. Sears, D.D. One vol. 12mo, 500 pp. 
Ready soon, 


THE STORY OF GUTENBERG AND THE 
ART OF PRINTING. With numérons illustrations. 
An instructive and entertaining volume for all ages. 
New and handsome edition. Price $2. 

EVERY DAY. A Book for Young Ladies. By 
the Author of ** Katharine Morris,’ etc. 12mo. Price 
$1 50. 

THE KNIGHTLY SOLDIER. A New and Re- 
vised Edition. By Rev. H. Clay Trumbull. 
trated. Price $2. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 





NOW READY: 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


OF 


== 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
HOMO VERSUS DARWIN. 


A Judicial Examination of Statements recently pub- 
lished by Mr. Darwin regarding 


“TITLE DESCENT OF MAN.” 
1 vol., 155 pages, with Illustrations, 12mo, cloth. Price $1. 
*,* This book has proved highly popular in England, 


and will no doubt be equally popular with American 
readers, 


THE ORGANIZATION OF 
LABOR, 


In accordance with custom aud the laws of the Deca- 
logue; treating of the evils existing in the systems of 
Labor at the present time, and the means necessary to 
effect reform. Transiated from the French of M. ¥. Le 
Play, author of ‘* Des Ouvriers Européens,” and ‘* La Re. 
forme Sociale,” by G. Emerson, M.D., M.A.P.S. One 
vol., 418 pages, 12mo, cloth. Price $2. 


CASSAGNAC’S 
HISTORY OF THE WORKING 
AND BURGHER CLASSES. 


BY M. ADOLPHE GRANIER DE CASSAGNAC. 
Translated by Ben. E. Green. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 
“This valuable work has been for some time out of 
pr’nt, and copies of it are exceedingly rare, therefore an 
American translation will be welcome.’”’—Washington 
Chronicle. ' 

“The work to the student ofthe labor problem is a 
treasure.’’—Trenton (N. J.) Gazette. 








(2 For eale by Booksellers generally. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
PUBLISHERS, 
Nos. 819 and 821 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


PPHE COMPREHENSIVE SPEAKER, 





| Designed for the Use of Schools, Academies, Lyceums, 


Tlus- | 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. , 


COMPLETE. 
Cloth extra, $1.75; cloth gilt, $2. 


PUBLISHED BY 
J. E. TILTON & CO., BOSTON, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





$4 rer YEaR 


EACH. 
Y r Ar QW =i 
MAGAZINE » | $10 a Year for 
the Three, 


, 7 7 r * $7 for any Two. 
WREELY, 1 gemeeel 
of either gratis 
for every five 


? Subscribers at 
B A Z A Rh, Taelennans - 





| $e0 Copies for 
$20. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE sent by mail on receipt of 
six cents in postage stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


| come under our note. 
| valued collection are numerous. 


etc., carefully selected from the best authors, with 
notes by Henry T. Coates. Large 12mo, 672 pp., half 
bound, cloth sides, $1 75. 

From the New York Daily Tribune. 


“Tt contains a judicious selection of pieces from the 
best authors, omitting all of doubtfal morality, of a sec- 
tarian or political character, and of transient literary 
value. Great care has been taken in the selection of ex- 


| tracts to give the genuine text of the author, without the 


errors in quotation and punctuation which are such a fre- 
quent blemish in this class of echool-books. A large pro- 
portion of the contents are from American authors, fur- 
nishing the materials for a comparative survey of our 
native literature.” 

From the Philadelphia Press. 


*“ On careful examination, we do not hesitate to charac- 
terize it as the best compilation of its class that has ever 
The merits of this Jarge and 
Hackneyed pieces have 
been carefully excluded, and political and sectarian pieces 


| are not to be found in its pages. There are, of course, some 


| heart from simply hearing them, must’ 
| yet it will not co to omit many ot 


humorous passages. in prose and verse, but none that are 
immoral or vulgar.” 
From the Christian Union. (Henry Ward Beecher, 
Editor.) 


‘Of course the work of compiling such a book as this is 
involves difficulties which do not appear to the superticial 
critic. The enormous mass of available matter has to be 
winnowed with great care and judgment ; the hackneyed 
extracts, which in the deys of the old United States 
Speaker were declaimed until every boy knew them by 

avoided ; and 
those thrilling passages 


| in the Reply to Hayne, the Declaration of Independence, 





and a hundred others. Mr. Coates has certainly done his 
task well and faithfully, and the introductory remarks 
which precede the ape of the work are characterized by 
good sense, and are ev dently the result of considerable 
thought and obeervation. The plan of the volume is a 
natural subdivision of the selections first into prose and 
poetry, and then into narrative, historical, forensic, etc., 
the design evidently being that a reading class ehall not 
go through, as it were, from Genesis to Revelations, but 
shali, in the jadgment of the teacher, read ‘ Mrs. Caudle 
on Lending Umbrellas’ on a rainy afternoon, or the ‘ Im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings’ when the public is ex- 
cited about official corruptions. The selections are 
so far as we have examined them—and we have done so 
with considerable care—being taken from the best cur- 
rent literature, as well as from that which will always be 
regarded as classical where the English tongue is spoken.” 

Send for a Descriptive Circular. 

Copies sent to teachers on receipt of one-half the retail 
price. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
822 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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